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Tuts NUMBER OF THE REcorD is devoted largely to Con- 
gregationalism. The full and accurate report of Dr. Walker’s 
most interesting and instructive Carew Lectures presents a val- 
uable outline of the religious life of our fellowship. Dr. Rich- 
ards’ admirable address shows the relation of the spirit of the 
denomination to the creation of the conditions which embarrass 
religious life in the cities, and makes a strong appeal for action. 
Mr. Barrett in his paper treats of the present problem of the 
apparent over-crowding of the ministry, in excellent spirit 
and with fresh figures. The report of the Anniversary presents 
the condition and purposes of one Congregational Seminary, 
and the summary of the curriculum exhibits the way in which 
it is trying to meet the responsibility laid upon it. As a whole 
a picture is presented of a body of Christians with a worthy and 
progressive history, a elear-eyed recognition of the perils and 
temptations to church and ministry arising from present social 
conditions, and a fine determination to meet them wisely and 
faithfully, with a consecrated and spiritually-minded ministry 
supplied with the broadest possible intellectual training. 
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AN EDUCATED MINISTRY is one of the glories of Congrega- 
tionalism. It has often been argued that such a ministry is 
essential to the prosperity of the churches. Attention is there- 
fore arrested by one statement in the thorough paper of Mr. 
Barrett found on another page, to the effect that nearly one- 
half of those entering the ministry are not graduates of our 
theological seminaries. For example: the number of ordina- 
tions for 1894 was 234, but the graduates from all our semina- 
ries that year were only 124; this does not include, let it be 
noticed, those coming from other denominations without re- 
ordinations. It appears still further that of those studying in 
our seminaries the present year 460 in all, only 251 were col- 
lege graduates, while 164 had never been connected with any 
college. The conclusion is inevitable,even after making due 
allowances, that the Congregational ministry is being filled 
with men who have not had the educational advantages once 
thought to be indispensable to a minister. It is readily granted 
that many who have been denied these advantages make up 
for that loss by private study, but it is also true that most do 
not and cannot. The churches that call, and the councils that 
advise ordination, are of course the ones at fault in this mat- 
ter. If they could only be brought to see that they do the 
young man an injustice, as well as lower the standard of the 
ministry, there might be some hope of reform. There has re- 
cently come to our knowledge a case that illustrates this point. 
A young college graduate began to teach ; he soon was asked 
to conduct services in a country district ; his success was so 
great that he applied to a neighboring association for licensure, 
which was granted. Then he proposed to be ordained, but a 
few pastors of the vicinity opposed his motion strenuously. 
They told him if he wanted to be a minister he must fit him- 
self for the position. He heeded the advice and has, after a 
full course in a seminary, been ordained over a Congregational 
church. Who can tell the value of the service rendered to him 
by those men who refused to let him enter the ministry until 
he was properly prepared? Is it not a lasting benefit to any 
young man, who desires to accomplish the most possible in 
this profession, to compel him to wait until he is fitted for the 
position to which he aspires? Those who heard him will not 
soon forget the earnest way in which John G. Paton urged 
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young men to prepare themselves thoroughly for their work. 
“Take three years, or four years, or six years if you can get it,” 
he said, “‘ you will never be too well prepared.” The churches 
and the councils that impress this truth upon young men will 
do a great service to the young men themselves as well as to 


the denomination. 


IN THE DISCUSSION, now current, in regard to the over- 
crowding of the ministry, Mr. Barrett’s paper makes some 
things clear. It is proved beyond controversy that there are 
not too many Congregational ministers to do the work now be- 
gun, to say nothing of the great enlargement demanded both 
at home and abroad. But it seems also clear that there are 
not enough ministers of the right kind. The deficiency is one 
of quality not of quantity. And this quality is partly external 
and formal, and partly, we fear, also spiritual. Selfishness and 
egotism are spiritual faults, and these are, we fear, too common 
even among the ministry. The commercial spirit which is so 
pervasive to-day has had its effect upon many ministers. And 
the great temptation of the ministry, that to idleness, has no 
doubt blighted many an otherwise successful career. Of such 
things it is not easy to speak, and in individual cases there are 
so many peculiar circumstances that one hesitates always to 
make the charge. But is there not truth here that needs at 
least notice? When we turn to the more formal faults, we are 
reminded of a remark of the late William E. Dodge, to the ef- 
fect that in his long and close observation of ministers he had 
come to the conclusion, that where a man did not reach the 
position for which his talents seemed to fit him, the trouble, in 
the large majority of cases, was in his delivery. And there is 
no doubt that this is true to-day. All are ready to admit that 
the average of elocution in the pulpit is very poor. The blame 
is usually laid upon the seminaries. But they are not in most 
cases responsible. Almost every student enters the seminary 
with habits of speaking, whether good or bad, already formed ; 
and it is too much to expect that the seminary can take one 
who has learned to speak in an utterly faulty manner, and make 
him over in three years, unless the man himself is ready to 
work at the problem as few do. The real fault, and the rem- 
edy, must be sought in the earlier years of education, even in 
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the schools and academies, rather than in the colleges, although 
many of the latter grade give far too little attention to this sub- 
ject, so vital to the success of minister and lawyer alike. Bad 
habits once formed are eradicated only by such heroic treat- 
ment as few are ready to undertake, although it is sure to re- 
ward. A friend of ours found himself unacceptable to the 
churches on account of a painful delivery. With rare determi- 
nation he set himself under competent instruction to correct 
his faults. In six months of hard work he had succeeded, and 
was called to an important charge. Delivery is no doubt the 
cause of many a failure in the ministry as well as of many a 
success. 


THE INFLUENCE Of short pastorates on the intellectual fertil- 
ity of the ministry is not sufficiently considered. Many pastors 
at some time or other come to atime of barrenness, when 
they feel as if they had well nigh reached their limits. They 
look at the sermons at the bottom of the pile and they seem 
fresher and more alive than the one written yesterday. The 
old sources of inspiration seem exhausted. The old, oft-repeated 
themes obtrude themselves with a wearisome monotony. Then 
is the time of restlessness, the time of temptation to sensation- 
alism, the inclination to move to a field which will either supply 
new material or will permit the use of the old. Such a period 
is critical in a pastor’s life. It is a time when to move means, 
probably, intellectual stagnation. It is a time when he should 
appreciate that he must work out his own salvation. Somehow, 
if he stays where he is, his thought must broaden and grow 
deeper. If he feels in loyalty bound to his field he will be 
stimulated, by new and better methods of work, by entering 
new fields of study, by a deeper fellowship with God found in 
prayer and in the Word, to make his life richer and more fruit- 
ful. Not only does the good minister make the long pastorate, 
but the long pastorate makes the good minister. 
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THE CITY AND ITS CHURCH. 


ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI AND PASTORAL 
UNION. 


BY WILLIAM R. RICHARDS, D.D. 


JUNE 2, 1896. 


A few months ago one of the Episcopal Churches in New 
York opened a new chapel over on the East Side. The dedi- 
cation sermon, preached by Bishop Potter, was carefully reported 
in the papers, and has been widely read. With your permission 
I will read one of its paragraphs. ‘The growth of wealth and 
of luxury, wicked, wasteful, and wanton, as before God I declare 
that luxury to be, has been matched step by step by a deepen- 
ing and deadening poverty which has left whole neighborhoods 
of people practically without hope and without aspiration. At 
such a time, for the Church of God to sit still and be content 
with theories of its duty outlawed by time and long ago demon- 
strated to be grotesquely inadequate to the demands of a living 
situation, this is to deserve the scorn of men and the curse of 
God. Take my word for it, men and brethren, unless you and 
I. . . are willing to get up out of our sloth and ease and 
dilletantism of service, and get down among the people who are 
battling amid their poverty and ignorance—young girls for their 
chastity, young men for their better ideal of righteousness, old 
and young alike for one clear ray of the immortal courage and 
the immortal hope —then verily the Church in its stately 
splendor, its apostolic orders, its venerable ritual, its decorous 
and dignified conventions, is revealed as simply a monstrous 
and insolent impertinence.” 

An extended extract; but these burning words of that dis- 
tinguished Churchman may serve, perhaps, as well as many 
pages of statistics, to set before you the fact which I would ask 
you to consider, that is, the confessed inadequacy of the Chris- 
tian Church, as now organized, to the demands of a great city. 
I say advisedly, a great city. No doubt you can point out 
difficulties and failures in other regions remote from cities; 
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nevertheless, there seems no reason to doubt the assertion of 
Dr. Dorchester and others that, taking the country as a whole, 
the Church has been gaining more rapidly than the population 
in membership and in facilities for public worship; but in the 
great cities the movement has been the other way. For the 
whole country in 1850 there was one church for 614 inhabitants; 
in 1870, one for 611; in 1880, one for 438 (Problem of Religious 
Progress). For the principal cities the figures are, 1850, one for 
3,680; 1870, one for 5,104; 1880, one for 5,375 (Chrestianity in 
the United States). 

Now, this was not always so; any student of church history 
will recall the period when the Gospel made such rapid progress 
in the cities that, by contrast, the pagans of the open country 
were assumed to be heathen. Why should the Church of the , 
first century win its most surprising triumphs at the very point 
where the Church of the nineteenth century has been suffering 
its most discouraging defeats? 

I had occasion to give some study to this question three or 
four years ago, and happened upon certain familiar facts with 
reference to the early church whose significance had never be- 
fore occurred to me. Longer reflection only deepens my sense 
of the importance of these facts; and yet, if any writer has 
brought them up in connection with the question before us, his 
writings have not come under my eye. 

Let me work a way into the subject by asking what was the 
ecclesiastical unit among the earliest Christians? In this pres- 
ence you will all answer that it was the local church. Dr. 
Dexter says (p. 33, quoting from Vaughan), “ We read in the 
New Testament . . . of the Churches in Judaea and the 
Churches in Galatia; but we meet with no such phrase as the 
Church of Judaea, or the Church of Galatia.” Undoubtedly 
that is true; and therefore the Congregationalists can prove 
themselves mighty in the Scriptures when arguing against such 
an ecclesiastical conception as the Church of Ingland, or the 
Church of Scotland. 

But what if Dr. Dexter had pursued his study of New Tes- 
tament phraseology a little further? Does he ever meet with 
such a phrase in the New Testament as the Churches in Jeru- 
salem, or the Churches in Antioch, or the Churches in Ephesus? 
If you propose to be governed strictly by New Testament lan- 
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guage, your church boundaries, to be sure, will never be larger 
than a single city; but neither will they ever be smaller. 

The independence of the local church has been the Puritan 
contention; but what shall be the limits of that locality? To 
quote once more from Dr. Dexter (p. 2), ‘A church, as a rule, 
should include only those who can conveniently worship and 
labor together”; well, if that be so, it must mean in a city even 
of the size of Hartford, ¢. g., or let me say of the size of Ephe- 
sus; after such a preacher as Paul had been laboring there with 
great success for nearly three years, it must mean probably a 
considerable number of different churches. You will find no 
hint of such a necessity, or such a possibility, in the New Tes- 
tament. However many elders or bishops it may have, it is 
always the Church of Ephesus, never the Churches. So the 
title of Clement’s Epistle is, “the Church of God which So- 
journs at Rome to the Church of God Sojourning at Corinth.” 

The writings of the earliest fathers, I think (as well as the 
Holy Scriptures), would sustain the assertion that in those days 
the natural limits of the local church were the limits of the 
municipality. The phrase ‘‘ Church in so and so’s house,” prob- 
ably does not conflict with this assertion [Thayer's Grimm's 
Lexicon|. Great Ephesus, or Corinth, or Rome, little Philippi, 
or Derbe, or Lystra — each will have its one Church. 

Now, as you reflect upon it, there appears a high degree of 
common sense in this determination of the locality; for the 
boundaries of a city have not been drawn by chance or by 
someone’s arbitrary whim. A city is a slowly developing provi- 
dential fact; or, to word it differently, a living organism. It 
grows as fast as it can grow, but no faster. Stern conditions 
of life have governed and limited its expanse of territory and 
increase of population. If just so many people are joined com- 
pactly together at this time in this place, it is because God in 
his providence has made it possible and generally desirable that 
so many and at present no more people should be here. The 
city was the first political unit in the classical civilization, as 
the term politics shows, and in the all-important relations of 
daily life the city is still the most important political unit, and 
will be so recognized among well-governed people. Nothing 
larger than the city and nothing smaller; not the whole state 
or county, and not the little ward. New England had its town 
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meetings; Virginia was ruled by counties ; therefore — we often 
say — New England’s higher type of civilization. It had a bet- 
ter measure of community. The city being one community, 
shall have its one police force, which is a vastly more important 
organization, by the way, as concerns our daily wellbeing in 
time of peace, than the state militia or the national army. One 
police force for the whole city, under a single management, and 
distributed in this ward or that, not according to the resources 
of each ward, but according to the need. 

One fire department for the city: not fora larger region; 
let New Haven look after its own fires, unless on the breaking 
out of some extraordinary conflagration, when you might send 
help. Generally, New Haven can defend itself better without 
your interference. The one fire district shall be no larger than 
the one city and its immediate suburbs ; but neither shall it be 
any smaller than that. You do not propose to have a well-paid 
fire department out here on the hill, where the people may feel 
that they can afford it ; and then over by the river, perhaps, or 
wherever the residents are least able or willing to afford it, 
only a few buckets and a garden hose pipe. No, it is one 
department for the whole city; the practical community has 
stretched itself thus far. One department, with one manage- 
ment, distributed according to the need, and able to despatch 
its fine mechanisms of salvation hither, thither, over the whole 
territory, at the first swift signal of peril. I was walking down 
a street of my own little city, a few days ago, when I heard the 
ominous booming of our fire-gong. An engine house was in 
view down the street, and before the gong had ceased sounding 
I saw the doors fly open and the maddened horses plunging up 
the street past me toward the little barn a couple of miles away 
on the edge of the town whose peril had summoned them. A 
magnificent exhibition of the reality of that common life which 
now thrills back and forth through all the veins and arteries of 
an entire city. ‘The legislative powers of the Common Coun- 
cil,” Chancellor Kent says, . . “affect, much more,than the 
whole legislation of the state, the infinitely diversified details of 
common busines’ and the ordinary security and comforts of 
domestic life.” 

So these municipal limits are not an accident, but the nat- 
ural, that is to say, the providential boundaries of the communi- 
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ty in which men live. Now the Church of God at once accept- 
ed those natural boundaries. In those earliest leaders of the 
church the divine inspiration raised no controversy with the 
appointments of divine providence ; and so every separate city, 
no matter how small, had room for its own separate church ; but 
no city, however large, had room for more than one. The 
Church of Philippi, the Church of Sardis, the Church of Ephe- 
sus, the Church of Rome. 

Before contrasting this with the very different arrangements 
that prevail among ourselves, will you notice another fact as to 
the government of those early churches? We are back in the 
days of the Church's primitive simplicity, where each of our 
modern denominations desires to find the origin of its own 
peculiarities, the days of the first love, of marvelous growth, the 
days of apostolic oversight, or of undisturbed apostolic tradition. 

We are concerned now especially with the period following 
upon the close of the apostolic age, and the materials for study- 
ing that period are not so abundant as one could wish ; but, such 
as they are, some conclusions can be reached from them. You 
have read, I dare say, those eight lectures on Zhe Organiza- 
tion of the Early Christian Churches by the lamented Edwin 
Hatch of Oxford. Not all of his conclusions, probably, would 
command universal assent among scholars, but it seems to me 
he established the substantial accuracy of his definition of 
éricxo7vros in its first Christian usage. I must not go over his 
argument, but may remind you of its conclusions, viz., that the 
suggestions of this title were at first financial. ‘ Not only in 
private assemblies,” he says, “but also in municipalities, the 
officers of administration and finance were known by one or 
other of two titles, éviweArntys or éricxotos ; and he maintains 
that the application of the latter name to the body of church 
officers was to indicate their special capacity as administrators 
of church funds. At first this and other titles were applied to 
any of the officers, the variety of these interchangeable names 
to be explained, probably, he says, “by the fact that the same 
officers, or officers having equivalent rank, had various func- 
tions.” But “ when [page 41] the president [of the presbyterial 
body] became a single permanent officer, he was, as before, the 
person into whose hands the offerings were committed, and who 
was primarily responsible for their distribution. Hethus became 
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the center round which the vast system of Christian charity 
revolved. His functions as supreme almoner tended to over- 
shadow his functions as president of the council. The title 
which clung to him was that which was relative to the adminis- 
tration of funds, bishop. . . He had, no doubt, other import- 
ant functions; . . he was the depositary of doctrine and the 
president of the courts of discipline: but the primary character 
of these functions of administration is shown by the fact that 
the name which was relative to them thrust out all the other 
names of his office.” 

Now you may incline to think that some of Dr. Hatch’s 
arguments for his favorite theory sound somewhat like special 
pleading ; but has he not established: it beyond all controversy 
that to any Greek-speaking Christian of those days the title 
érioxorros naturally called up financial suggestions ; and, further- 
more, that in fact an important part of the duties of every 
bishop of those days was the administration of the funds of a 
church. ‘The glory of a bishop,” says St. Jerome, “is to re- 
lieve the poverty of the poor.” 

Another fact must be noticed here, and that is the very 
large part which money played in the church life of those early 
days, even though the Christians were mostly poor; but it was 
atime of most distressing poverty over the earth, also of con- 
gested wealth and luxury; and then, as now, these extremes 
were found side by side in every city, like the contrary elec- 
trical conditions aggravating each other on the opposite walls of 
a Leyden jar. Extensive charity became essential to the con- 
tinued existence of society, but, as Dr. Hatch says, whereas in 
other associations charity was an accident, in the Christian 
associations it was of the essence.” Read the first chapters of 
the Acts, and Paul’s epistles, if you doubt this; or read Uhl- 
horn’s Christian Charity in the Early Church. 

Now the bishop was named from. the city where he held his 
seat. In the earliest period of his distinct office his diocese 
was simply the city parish. One longs for fuller information as 
to how all these things were managed, but we have to make the 
most of what scraps we can find. There is one letter quoted by 
Eusebius in his chapter on the Novatian Theory, Book VI, Chap- 
ter 43, which I have read over a good many times. He quotes 
it only in fragments, and his purpose is to make manifest the 
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abominable wickedness of Novatus, who got himself made 
bishop at Rome, you remember, by some irregular process. 
The letter is from Cornelius, lawful bishop of Rome, to Fabius, 
bishop of Antioch, and he writes: “ This asserter of the Gospel 
(Novatus) did not know that there shoull be but one bishop 
in a Catholic church. In which, however, he will know (for 
how could he be ignorant ?) that there were forty-six presbyters, 
seven deacons, seven sub-deacons, forty-two clerks, readers, jan- 
itors, in all fifty-two; widows with the afflicted and needy more 
than fifteen hundred; all of whom the goodness and love of 
God doth support and nourish. But neither this great number, 
so necessary in the church, nor those that by the providence of 
God were wealthy and opulent, together with the innumerable 
multitude of the people, were able to recall him and turn him 
from such a desperate and presumptuous course.” 

I am not specially interested in Novatus, the subject of this 
letter, a poor heretic long since gone to his account; but I am 
greatly interested in the light which the letter throws, incident- 
ally, on the condition of the Church of Rome about the middle 
of the third century, when the church had lost some of its prim- 
itive simplicity, but still retained many admirable elements of 
power, 

Under a single financial administration, you notice, and woe 
to the man who shall suggest any division of that responsibility, 
but with an innumerable multitude of people, and church officials 
in proportion, with some members who were wealthy, and more 
than fifteen hundred who were helplessly poor, these many poor 
“so necessary in the church,” the good bishop says, and all 
under one single administration, for there could be only one 
bishop in a church, and only one church for the one city of 
Rome. 

Let me remind you once more that those were the days 
when Christianity won its rapid triumphs in the cities, and now 
we are ready to look at another picture, —a picture of the Chris- 
tian Church as it carries on its operations in a modern city. 
That the picture is not an altogether pleasant one to look upon 
appeared in the quotation which I used as an introduction to 
this paper. Unless the Christian Church can show herself bet- 
ter able to solve the problem of christianizing New York than 
she has yet shown herself, Bishop Potter would confess her a 
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monstrous and insolent impertinence. Such intensity of expres- 
sion could be justified only by very grave shortcomings in fact. 
What are the shortcomings in fact? What are the facts as to 
the Church of Christ in the city of New York? 

Well, the fact that is likely to strike your notice first is that 
there would be little meaning in the phrase “Church of Christ 
in New York City;” you must say, “the churches.” They may 
all be connected no doubt by invisible bonds into a spiritual 
unity, but only as all true churches the world over are thus con- 
nected. There is no unity whatsoever which grows out of the 
fact that these particular churches all belong in one city. The 
only intelligible phrase now is the churches of New York. 

Well, then, what are the facts as to the wise distribution of 
these churches for doing their work, and Christianizing that one 
great living organism which we call the City of New York? 

Others would be better qualified to give you these facts in 
detail; but it will not be hard to suggest a few here and there, 
enough to serve our purpose. 

According to statistics compiled a few years ago (1888) 
while at that time, taking the whole city, there was one church 
for 4,000 people, certain wards give very different figures; the 
fourth ward, ¢. g., had one Protestant place of worship for over 
10,000 people, and the tenth ward, one to every 23,500 people. 

For a certain district Dr. John B. Devins has recently pub- 
lished these statistics: a district east of the Bowery near Hous- 
ton Street, containing 50,000 people, (concerning 32 acres of it 
the density is double that of the most crowded part of any city 
in the civilized world,) with 116 saloons, two public schools, four 
Jewish synagogues, one Roman Catholic church, has not one 
Protestant church. A larger population than one of our west- 
ern states; and yet not one Protestant church. A few years 
ago Dr. A. F. Schauffler made this statement concerning the 
part of New York below 14th Street. “In 1868 there were 141 
places of worship, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, south of 
that line. There are now (20 years later), with nearly 200,000 
people more, only 127 Protestant, Jewish, and Roman Catholic 
places of worship. That is to say, a city twice as large as New 
Haven has moved in south of 14th Street and fourteen Protes- 
tant churches have moved out.”’ 

A few years after that statement I happened to drop into a 
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meeting of the New York Presbytery, and found that that body 
had just sanctioned the removal of two more of its down-town 
churches, to upper New York, to the little strip west of the 
Park. Pastors of churches already established in that strip pro- 
tested against the removal, saying there were enough churches 
there now for the present need; and Dr. Schauffler sprang to 
his feet to ask why some of these restless churches do not 
move down town. But up they went. More recently still, you 
may remember the unpleasant discussions over the project to 
sell or mortgage the old down-town church of Sea and Land in 
order to pay for still another church far up-town. Some one 
has said that Fifth Avenue and the West Side must be very 
wicked if it requires so many churches to evangelize them. 

I speak of New York because its great size and peculiar 
shape give a startling significance to some of these facts; but 
other large cities would tell the same story. Even in Boston 
we have heard of one strong church after another slipping its 
moorings and drifting westward with the tide of wealth. 

It is easy to reproach churches which have thus forsaken 
the needier field to choose an easier field. When they venture 
on such a step they must make up their minds to bear a good 
deal of public denunciation. But is the reproach always fully 
deserved by the individual church which receives it? The facts 
are bad enough; Bishop Potter’s language was none too strong 
for the facts; but is any one of these migrating churches re- 
sponsible for the facts ? 

There stands the old historic church building, down by the 
Bowery, or up at the North End, Boston; the people who once 
attended and sustained its services have nearly all moved miles 
away and joined other churches: the people who have closed 
in about it are the heathen classes of modern Christendom, who 
ought to be conquered by the Gospel; but until they are con- 
quered, by no means ready to sustain the Gospel. Who shall 
pay the running expenses of that old church meanwhile? Pas- 
tor and sexton? Nobody else is left. Put yourself in the place 
of the officers of one of those down-town churches before you 
throw too many stones at them. 

One can imagine a great nation when the stress of some 
extraordinary common peril had transformed it for the time in- 
toa single community,— this nation still endeavoring to con- 
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duct its affairs by methods which recognized no such communi- 
ty. Inthe peril of our late civil war, for instance, Massachu- 
setts has its army and pays for it, and undertakes to defend 
itself; Connecticut the same, and New York, and Minnesota; 
and loyal Virginia has its army, and is expected to pay for it, 
and to defend its territory. But ina very short time the starved 
and battered remnants of Virginia’s army are seen drifting up 
through Maryland northward, and we try to wave them back. 
“Shameful,” we say, “back to your posts. We have soldiers 
enough up here now to defend Massachusets and Connecticut: 
do not forsake your appointed post because it is not quite so 
comfortable. Back to Virginia. Where is your patriotism ?” 
“But,” cry the poor wretches, “we are starved out.” “That is 
unfortunate,” we answer, “but you must go back. Every state 
must defend its territory.” 

That is not the principle on which our nation conducted its 
war to a successful conclusion. For the time-being the nation 
found itself a single community, with one national treasury 
therefor and one national army. Now we have seen that a 
city is always a single community. 

New York is a community, but the Church of New York — 
there is no such church; there are the churches of New York, 
and they have never yet discovered themselves to be a com- 
munity; a large number of mutually independent congrega- 
tions, each looking out for itself; that is Protestant New York. 

Evidently the Congregationalists, so-called, may comfort 
themselves with the thought that they have now established 
their peculiar principles throughout Protestant Christendom. 
For it is true, as every student of English constitutional history 
knows, that he who holds the purse strings must finally control 
the operations of government: the supremacy of the House of 
Commons was made secure when once it was determined that 
money bills must originate in that house. But in matters of 
finance all our unestablished churches, Episcopalians with the 
rest, have now gone over to the congregational platform. Bishops 
and presbyteries may say their little say about doctrine and 
discipline; but when it comes down to the vitally important 
questions of the funds, every separate congregation expects as 
matter of course to take those into its own hands. Modern 
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Protestantism, apart from state churches, is Congregationalism 
triumphant. 

It will be remembered that the same movement of thought 
which resulted in the Puritan churches worked itself out into 
an extreme of individualism in social ethics. It was a very 
noble movement, a breaking away from the secular tyranny of 
kings and nobles, and from the spiritual imperialism of the 
Church of Rome, and then from established churches of the 
state, making each man aware of his individual accountability 
to God. We shall offer no apologies for what our fathers did, 
and we do not intend to relinquish any of the costly benefits 
that they have handed down to us. But we all begin to feel in 
these days that that splendid advance of our fathers was some- 
what onesided, and needs now to be supplemented. 

Society moves on like a man walking, first one side thrust 
forward, and then the other; and therefore it may become nec- 
essary now to bring forward what had been left behind by an 
excessive individualism a little while ago. The newer political 
economy includes many assertions that John Stuart Mill would 
have stigmatized as socialistic, and the newer politics also. In 
cities especially, we are all aspiring toward what would once 
have been called municipal socialism, for this seems the only 
corrective of existing forms of municipal waste and neglect and 
corruption. So we are all beginning to catch the idea that 
there is this complementary lesson to master in politics and 
economics, that the individual man is, after all, part of a larger 
social body, and that he must learn to exercise his peculiar 
functions with a view to the health of all the rest of the body. 

Well, the very same thought is stirring the consciences of 
men in religious things. Consider such a phenomenon as the 
Salvation Army, itself a very onesided movement, no doubt, 
and somewhat perilous, almost repeating, as it does, the exag- 
gerated Romish imperialism of the old Jesuit, and yet appealing 
very strongly to the Christian sentiment, awakening us to the 
sense of something forgotten in our own religious conceptions, 
realizing once more in our democratic world the ideal of the old 
Centurion, where the officer says to one “Go,” and he goeth, 
and to another “Come,” and he cometh,—the whole body 
moving as one set under authority. As we have watched the 
operations of that vast organization, how many of us have felt 
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that, while we must not lose, as they seem partly to have lost, 
the Puritan’s self-reliant manhood, yet we must learn from these 
Christian warriors what they have attained of unity and disci- 
pline. Somehow, without relinquishing the glorious gains of 
Puritanism, we must regain the older, more organic, religious 
life of the early Church, —a body with head and hands and feet, 
able to undertake, on a large scale, the great tasks assigned it 





toward the salvation of the world. 

Already our churches begin to accomplish this as occasion 
demands in our more distant missionary operations. An organ- 
ization like the American Board realizes fairly well such a mod- 
erate degree of community as would be possible between the First 
Church of Hartford and the Church of Peking. So, also, in 
what we call Home Missions, by the modified episcopacy of 
secretaries and superintendents we realize the degree of com- 
munity that would be possible over so vast a territory. But 
where we confessedly and lamentably and increasingly fail is in 
the task nearest at hand, precisely where the already existing 
municipal community might have encouraged hopes of the 
largest success, and for the reason that it will take something 
stronger and nearer and warmer, less mechanical and more 
vitally organic than any mission board, to satisfy the claims of 
so very real a community as every city involves. 

Now will you exercise your fancy enough to imagine that 
there might be such a thing as the Church of New York,—a 
church of the earlier type, —such a church as we have found 
existing in Rome 1,600 years ago, in that earlicr and better day, 
when Rome meant, ecclesiastically, not the empire, but the city. 
You remember the bishop’s description, that innumerable mul- 
titude of the people, that great number and variety of officers, 
and doubtless with a corresponding number of places of worship 
throughout the city, wherever it might be most convenient for 
these many Christians to assemble, but all in the one church; 
some who, by God’s providence, were wealthy and opulent, and 
in the same church more than fifteen hundred of the helplessly 
poor, — all under one administration, one bishop, because there 
could be only one bishop in a Catholic church. “Only one 
bishop in a Catholic church ;” so Cornelius wrote to Fabius, 
and he repeats this same phrase, almost word for word, in a 


letter to Cyprian. [Cyp. Ep., 45.] Indeed, if you will read the 
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somewhat protracted correspondence that went on in those days 
between Rome and Carthage, you will observe that the chief 
complaint brought by both writers against the heretic, Novatus, 
was that he proposed to cut the church at Rome in two; it was 
the deadly sin of schism, for two bishops in Rome would mean 
two churches in the one city. 

We constantly hear Cyprian quoted as a champion of epis- 
copal authority, — quoted oftenest by those who understand this 
authority in a high-churchly sense, — and certainly his thought 
was clouded with sacerdotal notions which I should be very un- 
willing to endorse. But, after all, was there not back of the 
good father’s contention some instinctive perception of what 
was essential to the continued health of the churches? The 
provoking cause of much of his argument was the schismatic 
proposal to divide what had always been united under one 
bishop, that is, all the Christians of one city. Look at his let- 
ters, especially the 43d and 48th and goth in the series. See, 
also, if the same motive does not appear very plainly in the 
correspondence of that earlier episcopal champion, Ignatius of 
Antioch. [J/aguesians,6; Philadelphians, 3, 4,7]. [See article 
by G. Uhlhorn in the Schaff-Hertzog Encyclopedia. | 

Yes, as I read between the lines of these ancient epistles I 
seem to get light on the deeper causes of what had been hap- 
pening a hundred years earlier than Cyprian, when first out of 
the presbyterial body in every city one man was coming to be 
named the bishop of that city. You can see that at about that 
time the unity of the church in every city must have been 
threatened by growth of numbers and multiplication of officers ; 
and therefore the church found itself craving one visible repre- 
sentative of that unity. 

Not till the later days of Constantine, days of disastrous 
alliance with the state, did the imperial hierarchy of metro- 
politans and patriarchs begin to threaten the liberties of the 
Church; but the municipal bishop appeared very early. Irenaeus 
(III. 4) says that Polycarp was appointed “ Bishop of the church 
in Smyrna”’ by the Apostles themselves. The one bishop of a 
city to maintain the unity of its Church, himself the “supreme 
almoner,” as Dr. Hatch has shown; “the center around which 
the vast system of Christian charity revolved,” binding together 
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the rich and the poor, all sorts of people whom the city 
contains. 

The bishop and his city; the city and its bishop. To this 
day in England little rural Lichfield or Chichester is called a 
city because it holds a bishop’s chair, while great Sheffield and 
Leeds are only nondescript towns because they lack that civic 
token, —a most irrational distinction, as it now appears; but it 
shows the tenacity of the original conviction that every city 
must have its one bishop, and only one. 

That, then, is the historic episcopate; and taking it in its 
essential historic idea, I begin to think that it may be the 
Spirit of Truth himself who has prompted the demand for its 
revival in our day as a bond of Christian unity. 

For episcopate means unity of oversight and of financial 
administration. Whether this unity may best be embodied in 
a single official or not, would be a further question which I do 
not care at this time to search into ;— but a real unity of church 
administration throughout a city, —that is in fact the historic 





episcopate. 
Now will you fancy one such church established in New 
York. And, merely for definiteness of impression, and to make 
sure of its unity, will you fancy it furnished with a primitive 
bishop of the genuine historic type, some commanding Leo, or 
Cyprian, or Ignatius, installed bishop of the one church of New 
York, the head administrator, in Christ’s cause, of all the im- 
mense spiritual resources, and all the immense material revenues 
now under the control of the Christian people of that city. 
Do you think we should find him bunching all his costliest 
buildings and strongest men in the little strip of land between 
Central Park and the North River, and leaving the lower half 
of the city to a few stray mission chapels? All very well, that 
same mission chapel, so far as it goes; but we have found it 
hard to rid our minds of the impression that it is something of 
a pauper, hardly the field to satisfy an able, self-respecting 
minister very long. It is as if in our late war we had sent 
Grant and Sherman and Sheridan to defend the sacred cause in 
New England, or to lecture at West Point, while we detailed a 
handful of cadets and of superannuated half-pay veterans to try 
conclusions with Lee and the army of North Virginia. 
Now do you not think our historic bishop of New York, or 
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any wise leader of the Church of that entire city, would contrive 
to make it speedily understood that those stations nearest the 
wretchedness and wickedness of his great parish were his most 
honorable stations, awarded to some of his best men and most 
carefully supplied with means. If there were not enough great 
preachers to go around, Fifth Avenue must get on as best it 
can with a deacon’s meeting; but all the needier posts must be 
manned. 

Do you not find the picture somewhat attractive, gentlemen? 
Might it not begin to illustrate that blessed community for 
which all human society groaneth and travaileth in pain to- 
cether until now? If you ask me how, in the present divided 
state of Christendom, the alluring picture could be worked out 
into the solidity of fact, my answer is not ready. For, whatever 
happens, we must not imperil the glorious gains of Puritanism 
for personal liberty and self-reliance. But let me suggest that 
most of you belong to a denomination which for good or ill has 
been largely responsible for drawing us all into our present 
exaggerated individualism; may it not be your duty to exercise 
the lively wits God has given you in tracing out the comple- 
mental principle ? 

Any one can see the difficulty. Any immediate obliteration 
of all denominational barriers seems so millennial a prospect that 
one hardly cares to waste much practical thought on it. Yet 
even along that line how much we have seen accomplished, 
sometimes, under the stress of strong religious feeling, when for 
a week or two, under Mr. Moody or some or other wise leader, 
all the churches of a town count themselves one army of 
evangelization. 

But even leaving that broader unity out of sight for the 
present, take merely the Christians of some single denomination 
inacity. You Congregationalists have taught us all to believe 
that only so many of these as can conveniently worship together 
should generally be included in one church; therefore, so soon 
as that number has been exceeded, you have taught us to send 
out a colony, and to exult when at the earliest possible moment 
we can cut this colony off into a separate, independent church; 
much as if the Church of Christ were a sort of extended earth- 
worm, and the more separate pieces you could chop it into the 
better, — just so many more new worms. But I submit that 
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the Apostle chooses as symbol of the Church of Christ a more 
highly developed living organism, with head and hands and feet 
and eyes and ears; and if you recklessly slice such a creature 
into sections, you may well find that no one of them retains the 
healthy life of the whole undivided body. Let Cornelius try 
such a surgical operation at Rome, and you have grave reason 
to fear that in so large a city those wealthy and opulent Chris- 
tians whom he speaks of will be in one section, and the fifteen 
hundred helpless poor in another. Indeed, such a dismembered 
church might resemble the state of society Emerson somewhere 
speaks of, whose ‘‘members have suffered amputation from the 
trunk, and strut about so many walking monsters,—a good 
finger, a neck, a stomach, an elbow, but never aman.” [Ames7- 
can Scholar, p. 73.| 

I spoke with admiration of the New England town, that 
“ wonderful little republic,” as it has been called, which has 
contributed so much to our political development, but if you 
try to make the town meeting carry the whole weight of a com- 
plex civilization, it will break under the strain after awhile. 

It is worth noting that this very experiment was worked 
through by that enterprising Connecticut Church which, in 
1667, moved down into Jersey with its pastor, Abraham 
Pierson, and became the Church and town of Newark. So late 
as 1832 a committee was appointed by the Newark town mect- 
ing to see how they should stretch their government to the 
demands of the situation. Neighboring communities in Eliza- 
beth, Perth Amboy, New Brunswick, etc., had been living 
under municipal charter for about a hundred years, but these 
sons of the Puritans in Newark would not hear of a city yet ; 
the best they could recommend was that “ owing to the numer- 
ous population of the town, and its rapid increase, a division of 
the township into two or more districts would be a great public 
convenience by affording an opportunity to a greater proportion 
of the inhabitants to assemble and take part in the township 
business.” By act of legislature February 6, 1833, the town 
was so divided into four self-governing wards, just the policy 
that we have been following ever since in matters ecclesiastical, 
dividing a church so soon as it outgrows its meeting-house. 
But in matters political it appears to have taken only three years 
to prove the utter futility of the experiment; for in April, 1836, 
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even Newark obtained its charter as a city. The incident well 
illustrates the truth which President Scott of Rutger’s College 
has stated, that “the town government, though the best for 
acertain stage, is in its nature primitive and temporary. There 
is something permanent and ultimate in the idea of a city in its 
relations to humanity. The home of highest existenceis . . 
the New Jerusalem.” 

When will our Christian Churches rise to this higher and 
more scriptural conception? When will the people of any one 
denomination ina city set it before themselves as an ideal,— 
not to multiply independent churches indefinitely, but to do 
their best to make their one Christian community as long and 
broad and deep and high as the civil community, in which God 
has set them; so that they may do their full share toward 
reaching all sorts and conditions of people in it, and may cover 
the town, as the fire department does, and the police. 

Our churches are making some timid experiments in this 
direction now, and with how great encouragement to proceed 
further. Has the Episcopal Church in New York anything 
more closely resembling a primitive bishop than the Rector of 
Trinity parish: that one powerful organization, with its houses 
of worship in every part of the city? Have you studied the 
growing power of the Collegiate Dutch Church now that it is 
becoming possessed of a missionary spirit? One of the most 
successful churches that I know of in any large city under the 
oversight of our Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, is 
that in Mexico, under Sr. Morales, who told me two years ago 
of the many different branches of his work in that city, five of 
them, I think, and who this year has been blessed with a revival 
whose benefits have been shared by other missions in different 
parts of the land. My own scanty ‘studies on this subject were 
undertaken in an effort to keep up with certain strange leadings 
of Providence ; for the church with which I am personally con- 
nected would spread beyond traditional limits, and exists now 
in the form of four branches with as many ministers; but only 
one body of governing officers. I woke up one day to find 
myself a historic bishop. Within the last six years, whereas at 
the original branch only one hundred and fifty-five persons have 
made confession of Christian faith; the newer branches under 


my younger presbyters, which represent the broadening out of 
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our church ideal over the town have welcomed on confession 


of faith two hundred and fifty-seven persons. 

Many of you could quote similar examples, experiments in 
the way of stretching our ecclesiastical boundaries more nearly 
to those of the municipality itself. But most of these move- 
ments are only tentative and timid as yet, away from our old 
ideals of ecclesiastical individualism and toward — we know not 
what. We have not yet mobilized our little militia companies 
into anything much like a real army. What we want is some 
conception of church organization which we may deliberately 
accept as a truer ideal than we have had heretofore, and 
toward which we may deliberately bend our efforts. In the 
case of large cities the need seems very urgent, if so thoughtful 
an observer as Bishop Potter warns his own Church that if she 
continues as she has been organized for her task in New York 
“it will be a monstrous and insolent impertinence,” and if there 
be any justice in that charge then every true Churchman or 
Christian must be ready to consider, if need be, revolutionary 
measures of reform. I have advocated no revolution, however, 
except such as may be involved in a more careful study of the 
methods and ideals of the earliest Christians; when, as the 
Puritans long ago made us understand, men never spoke of 
“the Church of a province” but, when, as the Puritans neglected 
to make us understand, men were no more ready to speak of 
the “Churches of a City.” The Church of the City, that was 
the ancient Scriptural phrase; the whole civil community 
claimed by the Christian community, The Church of the City. 
I leave it for you to consider whether that phrase may help us 
toward a better ecclesiastical ideal for to-day. 


























IS THE CONGREGATIONAL MINISTRY OVER- 
CROWDED ?* 


No apology need be offered in behalf of the committee for 
the selection of this topic. The agitation of it in the press — 
the secular as well as the religious —the frequent reference to 
it in small gatherings and in private conversations, and its vital 
importance to us individually and collectively, are sufficient to 
demand for it public discussion in a body like this. I will offer 
no apology for myself—only a word of explanation, which I 
feel is due the committee in view of their appointment. 

Having been assigned by another body to some investiga- 
tion and work in the line of the “increase of the ministry,” it 
fell to my lot to become party to quite an extensive correspond- 
ence from which a number of interesting facts and figures were 
drawn. When these were reported, they proved to be so sug- 
gestive that your committee, hearing of it, desired that these 
results should be given to this larger body of those who are so 
deeply interested and concerned. 

Without further delay, then, let us come to the matter in 
hand and ask what are the facts and conditions, and what are 
the questions which rise out of them. 

In the first place, it is to be noted that we are considering 
the Congregational Ministry —a ministry that yields itself to 
no temporal control, that acknowledges no headship save that of 
Jesus Christ, and that serves churches that give allegiance to 
no centralized government — that are held together by no eccle- 
siastical bonds, but which are united in fellowship and interest 
by love for and devotion to one common Master and Lord. 
This is the highest type of independency for both Churches and 
Ministry — out of which, naturally enough, arise many difficult 
problems. Such an independency feels more quickly the influ- 
ence of the ever-changing conditions which the progress of so- 
ciety throws about it, than does any system which, as the result 
of organization, works along the line of prescribed rule. It is 
interesting to go back one hundred and seventy years and note 


* Being a Paper read at the meeting of the General Association of Connecticut, at Hartford, June 
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what Cotton Mather says of the manner of calling a pastor, 
“When a Church wants a pastor, they do first, by prayer with 
fasting, humbly supplicate our ascended Redeemer, who giveth 
such gifts unto men, that He would give unto them a pastor 
after 77s own heart. Then... they ask information from the 
ministers in their vicinity, or from the Governors of the College, 
what young men may be most serviceable unto them; and being 
thus or otherwise informed (they) invite one or more of these 
candidates to preach a few sermons among them.” 

This seems very much like the method that is followed at 
the present time — but it is so largely in appearance. Then 
they sought young men because there were few or none of ma- 
turer years who were not already fixed in what were understood 
to be permanent pastorates. To-day the call for young men is 
for quite another reason, as we well understand. Then they 
asked information of neighboring ministers. We are glad to say 
that this custom has not entirely passed away — though quite as 
often the information is volunteered — but we are beginning to 
realize that information, recommendation, and cordial endorse- 
ment carry very little weight. Then they invited one or more 
of the candidates to preach a few sermons, and in most instances 
found the one whom they had asked God for, in the first or sec- 
ond man. In later years, it has been a clearly-defined purpose 
to hear many candidates, and not infrequently the one chosen 
is the twenty-fifth, the fiftieth, or even the seventy-third, as I 
knew of in one instance, after several years of hand-to-mouth 
existence. In spite of the seeming similarity, it appears there is 
a marked difference. But the change has been going on very 
gradually, keeping pace with the changes of social, industrial, 
and educational progress, so that now the problem seems to have 
some alarming features which may well agitate the mind of the 
ministry. To say who is most to be blamed, the ministers or 
the Churches, would perhaps be difficult. 

But let us look abroad and consider the existing conditions. 
With some of the features of the case most are doubtless famil- 
iar, viz., the fact that once a Church becomes pastorless, its 
supply committee is deluged with the applications of those who 
feel that probably they are specially fitted to meet their need. 
This has become so common an occurrence that it is noised 
abroad much to the discredit of the ministry and the injury of 
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Christianity. But does not the worst aspect of the case lie in 
the effect upon the Churches? They understand the situation, 
and even those that are well served get the idea that should 
their pastor leave, there are a plenty more whom they can se- 
cure, and so the feeling of respect for and interest in and of 
holding on to the one they now have is weakened. He is well 
enough if he stays, but whether he stays or goes is not a matter 
of great importance. Here is a tendency which is destroying 
those mutual feelings — those bonds of union which are so es- 
sential for the proper relation of pastor and people and for the 
progress of the work. Then, again, as soon as the pulpit is 
vacant, the Church becomes wonderfully possessed with the 
idea of its own importance. In spite of its deficiencies, difficul- 
ties, and drawbacks, it has reason to suppose that it is a most 
desirable field — at least there are thirty or forty anxious to work 
it, and it is inclined to settle down to abide its time and its 
choice. Good men, who for legitimate reasons are unemployed, 
are held in suspense while the Church looks about and at 
length calls one who is already well fixed, or secures one who 
falls in upon them from some distant part of the country, or 
even of the world. Incidentally, may I say that all this bears 
upon the salary question? Churches do not feel the need of an 
effort to rise above or even keep up to the present amounts 
paid, since there are so many who seem willing to serve for the 
same, or even less. The ministers that complain about small 
salaries have this to blame—and perhaps more directly them- 
selves. If the ministry were less movable, it would be better 
paid. 

But is not this a question of supply and demand? It would 
seem so; and here we must resort to figures. When the 
churches that are pastorless (not only a few, but practically all, 
both large and small), without any seeking on their part, roll up 
a list of applications ranging from thirty to one hundred in num- 
ber, and some of them in carrying on so large a correspondence 
feel it necessary to use a printed form, it certainly looks as though 
there was an almost unwieldy surplus of ministers, who, like the 
tramp and the balloon, have no visible means of support. Now, 
looking to our own state first, we find that. there are in round 
numbers ninety ministers on our list without*charge. Deduct- 
ing from this number those who are aged and infirm, those em- 
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ployed as educators, etc., and those who have turned aside to 
business and other lines of work by reason of physical inability 
or felt and acknowledged lack of qualification, and there are left 
a possible fourteen who might be thought of in connection with 
pastoral work. But even this needs some further modification. 
Taking out the several who are out of the state, and those who 
have been out of the pastorate so long and for such reasons that 
it is fair to suppose that the churches do not care for them 
(alas! that there should be such), and there remain nine to be 
considered as available candidates. But there are twenty pas- 
torless churches in the commonwealth,— two churches for every 
minister on our list duly accredited, whom any one,— yes, sev- 
eral brother ministers will gladly unite to recommend — yet the 
recommendation is unheeded ; these brethren are compelled to 
wait while the churches go through their long list of fifty appli- 
cations. A striking situation, indeed. Does it mean that the 
rest of the country is overstocked and is pouring back upon us 
in Connecticut its unused material? The last Year Book sets 
the number of Congregational churches in the United States 
at 5,342, and states the total number of ministers to be 5,287, 
of whom at least 1,000 are either too aged or are educators and 
secretaries, leaving about 1,100 more Congregational churches 
than there are Congregational ministers —or, rather, ministers 
now on our Congregational lists —to supply them. 

In view of these facts, both in regard to our state and the 
country, the question comes, Where is the surplus that is so 
overcrowding us, and from which come these long lists of appli- 
cations with which the churches are being afflicted? Perhaps 
some may say that it is from the Theological Seminaries that 
are grinding forth newly-made ministers just for the sake of 
doing so, that they may continue to exist. It may seem so, 
and yet the total number of graduates for 1894 was 124, of 
whom it is safe to say that 24 either continued in fourth year 
studies or went into distinctively mission work at home and 
abroad, so that we can say 100 graduates were ready for pulpits. 
The increase of churches that year amounted to 106, and the 
deaths to 98, of whom 25 were in service, thus making 13! 
places opened by natural growth and the falling out of workers, 
to be filled by 100 new men from the seminaries, and that is 
saying nothing of the 1100 more churches than ministers. And 
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this nct for one year only; it has been going on for many years, 
— indeed, the average for the last five years shows even a 
greater discrepancy between the supply from this source and 
the demands. If figures mean anything, these certainly indi- 
cate that the seminaries are not to be condemned for what they 
all are trying to do in the line of making ministers, at least so 
far as numbers go. One hundred to meet a need of 1200 is not 
overdoing the matter on their part. The idea of an overcrowded 
Congregational ministry hardly stands the test of figures, and 
yet it is not altogether surprising that the idea prevails so 
strongly. 

About the existing state of affairs which has given rise 

and strength to this idea, so far as I have been able to investi- 
gate it, three things may be said. /¢@7s/, that it is true that 
those outside our state are trying to get inamong us. I will not 
attempt to say how many have recently succeeded, but I myself 
have received four requests for assistance,— one from Missouri, 
two from New York, and one from a Presbyterian in Michigan. 
If this is sufficient basis for judgment it appears that the eyes 
of the ministry are turning towards the rising sun, But we pass 
on without further comment. 
Second. What is more evident and to the point, large num- 
bers are coming to us from other denominations, especially 
the Methodists. That seems to be one denomination whose 
ministry is overcrowded. It is stated that at the last annual 
conference in New Haven, the Bishop argued with his clergy 
against the ordaining of more candidates, for he said it was im- 
possible to find anything for them to do. 

Methodism seems to be the mother of ministers, as one of 
its high officials boastfully sought to prove by instancing a cer- 
tain city in the far West where the Baptist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and even the Unitarian churches were manned 
by Methodist preachers. However this may be, the fact is that 
they are with us here in Connecticut. I have it on the author- 
ity of one of the brethren, from whom I quote: ‘A Methodist 
minister in my study found on our state roll of Congregational 
ministers twenty-two who had either been Methodist ministers 
or under Methodist training.” Our state secretary, Mr. Moore, 
tells me that this is about three-fourths of the whole number 
from other denominations. 
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Why they come is not as easily determined as their num- 
ber. That they are crowded out, as suggested above, may be 
true, and yet it could hardly be made to apply to so many. That 
they are converted to Congregationalism and come to stay is by 
no means evident, as many instances go to show. 

But even this number, large as it is, does not account for the 
apparent overcrowding. 

We observe in the 7z7rd place that the long lists of appli- 
‘cants are not made up of the unemployed who are standing 
idle, but to a large extent of the names of those already in active 
service. That fifteen or twenty churches have each fifty or sixty 
candidates “on the string”? does not mean that each has a differ- 
ent list, —they are practically the same. In view of the figures 
already given how could it be otherwise? One brother made 
six applications in six weeks, and another during the first year 
of his pastoral charge of one church was, for a period of several 
months, away more Sundays than at home looking for another, 
and after a little more than a year was blessed with calls to two, 
I suppose that there is a class (and I fear that it is not a small 
one), who might properly be called ‘ ministerial repeaters,” 
that is, their names are to be found on eight or ten of these lists 
at the same time, and that, too, with a sort of periodic regu- 
larity,— men who are already holding on to churches even if it 
could not be said that churches are holding on to them. 

The simple statement of the case is that figures and experi- 
ence do not show a surplus of ministers. There is, beyond 
question, a surplus of applications ad nauseam, but that is quite 
and it is considerably more damaging to the 





another thing, 
cause than an actual surplus would be. 

If an attempt should be made to assign to every Congrega- 
tional church a Congregational minister (even including those 
from other denominations now on our Year Book), there would 
not be enough men to go round, and this seems to be true both 
in regard to the state and the country at large. It may be said 
that we ought not to have so many churches, and this may no 
doubt ina measure be true. There are many instances where 
it would be well for the church to die or forma union with some 
other, but it is questionable even if this would reduce the num- 
ber by one thousand, as would be necessary to make the demand 


no greater than the actual supply. 
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But I realize that figures do not tell the whole of the story; 
there are phases of it which figures cannot touch or express. 
To say what is or ought to be, by the figures, does not, in this 
case at least, solve the problem. The conditions as they exist 
in our midst in the overabundance of candidates for vacant 
churches stand out in contradiction to the figures, and the ques- 
tion is, What is to be done about it? To discover the causes 
and if possible to produce a remedy would certainly be desir- 
able. The first might not be very difficult, for doubtless it may 
be said that the causes lie largely in certain social, financial, and 
educational considerations : 2. ¢., it becomes a serious question 
to an educated minister whether he can or ought to settle down 
in a little place on a small salary, deprived of social privileges 
and educational advantages, where he must keep up a hand-to- 
hand struggle in order to maintain his family to which he 
has as much right as any one, and to educate his children 
whom he loves as dearly and of whom he has as fond hopes 
as any father. 

There are some to whom such a prospect never preserts it- 
self — but there are others, and they are not few, before whom 
it stands as a vivid reality, and, like the irrepressible Ghost, 
“will not down.” It must be so if, as things are, even a ma- 
jority of Churches are to have pastors. In view of it one can 
hardly wonder at the spirit of restlessness which seems to 
possess the ministry and of which there is so much criticism 
and complaint. 

This statement of the causes is extreme, necessarily so, but 
with certain modifications to suit individual cases, it has a con- 
trolling influence from the bottom (speaking financially) very 
nearly to the top, though the restlessness decreases in proportion 
to the increase of salary and surrounding privileges and advan- 
tages. This is not all, to be sure, but time does not permit us 
to more than mention the considerations of health, of increasing 
age, and the spirit of criticism and antagonism that sometimes 
developes in the Churches — often unjustly—that makes a 
change desirable. 

But the really serious aspect of the case is in the causes as 
stated above —and the question is, What is the remedy? But 
again my time is too limited to venture upon a discussion of this, 
But in passing I do venture to ask, in view of the facts as pre- 
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sented and for the interest of Congregationalism in Connecticut 
and throughout the country, and of the cause of Christ in the 
broad world, Does the remedy lie in creating, as some have ad- 
vised, a committee for the decrease of the ministry —is it 
advisable to cut off the source of supplies, is it best to close up 
our Theological Seminaries? Shall we gain the point if we do? 

An educated ministry has been the boast of Congregational- 
ism, and Congrezationalism needs an educated ministry in order 
to maintain those distinctive features which have been its pride 
as well as the ground of its success and strength. But it isa 
significant and ominous fact that its seminaries graduated 124 
men, though for the same year 234 were ordained —z. e., 110 
more were let into the Congregational ministry from some source 
or other by ordination than were graduated from the seminaries, 
It shows the tendency of things, and foreshadows the results 
towards which our honored denomination is rapidly moving. 
The combined effort of the seminaries is far from meeting the 
demand for such men as our Churches ought to have if Con- 
gregationalism is to carry into the future that which has been 
its glory in the past. 

But in this connection it will be interesting to note what 
Connecticut is doing towards meeting the demand which the 
progress of Congregationalism is making. 

There are a few more than 300 Congregational Churches in 
the state, and the committee of which I was a member were 
fortunate in receiving replies from about one-half of them. As 
these were representative, large and small, city and country, we 
fee] that it is perfectly safe to double the returns. It appears 
then that during the last five years these Churches have fur- 
nished to the ministry an average of 10 (9.6) men each year, —a 
good showing perhaps as compared with other states. But it 
needs to be borne in mind that some of these have gone into 
foreign work, —that the average number of deaths has been 
9 (8.8) each year, and also, what has been before stated, that the 
pastorless churches are two to one of the available, wcuzployed, 
candidates. 

From this one would not judge that the denomination in this 
state is likely to catch up with itself very soon, to say nothing 
of sending forth men equipped for the advancement of the 
Cause in the newer parts of the country and the world, which 
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ought to be considered as a part of its mission. The failure to 
do this seems all the more probable when it is further noted 
that these Churches report only 68, all the way from the fitting- 
school to the seminary, who are preparing for the ministry, 
which, if the figures are to be trusted, indicates a large falling 
off in the average for the next ten years. 

All this may furnish some measure of hope to those minis- 
ters who are unemployed — Congregational ministers, regularly 
trained and ordained, and of good ministerial standing. But it 
is a false hope, or more truly, that which seems to bring hope 
to them portends disaster to the denomination; but which is 
greater, the denomination or a small fraction of its ministry? 
That any are out of pastoral employment is no doubt to be 
greatly regretted. But they are out not because there are more 
ministers than churches nor because the seminaries are making 
ministers more rapidly than Congregationalism is growing. 
The real reasons have, in part at least, been mentioned, to 
which probably must be added some local and individual condi- 
tions, though these would be easily overlooked if the former did 
not exist. 

We have then in this, what physicians not infrequently meet 
with in their practice; the symptoms and appearance of one 
disorder while an entirely different one is really causing the 
disturbance. Congregationalism is indeed suffering and it is 
surely a serious disorder — one which demands attention and 
careful investigation. But distinction needs to be made be- 
tween the apparent and the real. If, then, the facts and figures 
as presented form a proper basis for a diagnosis of the case, we 
find not a too rapid growth of the denomination, not a surplus 
of ministers (especially Congregationally trained and seminary- 
educated ministers) but a certain unsatisfied restlessness among 
the ministry and a surplus of those who are willing to be con- 
sidered candidates for several open fields and who present and 
urge their claims with some regularity and a good deal of per- 
sistency. 

Whoever can suggest and apply a remedy will have honor- 
able report among the churches. 

But what will rectify the disorder and allay the present con- 
gestion is one thing, while what will meet the needs of the cause 
of our blessed Lord as represented by Congregationalism is 
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another. If Congregationalism is of any value to that cause, if 
she is to hold her high place among the sisterhood of denomina- 
tions, if her principles are to be maintained, and her influence 
extended it certainly must be by her ministry — both by the con- 
secrated loyalty of those who are now in her service and by 
those who shall be raised up in our Churches, educated in our 
colleges, trained in our seminaries, going forth with those quali- 
ties of mind and soul that shall make them at once the recog- 
nized leaders of the people and yet so fully under the leading of 
God that they will be ready to undertake His work whatever 
and wherever it is. 
SAMUEL A. BARRETT. 
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HARRIS’ MORAL EVOLUTION. 


This book, by Professor Harris of Andover, is one of the signs of 
the times. It is aneffort to state the Christian faith and life in terms 
of Evolution. Upon the opening page the author distinctly declares 
the purpose of his book to be the establishment of “ the harmony of 
personal and social morality with the facts of evolution.”” And within 
a few pages of the end he concludes, “ Christianity and evolution are 
not contradictory, but are in complete harmony, so far as the es- 
sential moral and religious truths of Christianity are concerned.” 
The author writes from the point of view of morals. He assumes to 
be an ethical student of independent study and strong belief who ac- 
cepts, upon the authority of specialists, the assumptions involved in the 
theory of evolution. As from this point of view he surveys the entire 
process of development, he thinks he discerns, as others have not 
done, a unity even in respect of tendencies which seem to conflict. 
This confidence is due to his “ discovery ” of a truth whose oversight 
hitherto has made the agreement of morals and evolution impossible, 
but a truth whose recognition in proper integrity and balance will 
bring such concord within reach. This truth is the proper estimate 
and adjustment of the moral excellence of a proper self-realization. 
The volume is based upon an effort to articulate into a real natural 
and harmonious co-operation the egoism or self-preservation of the 
evolutionist, and the altruism or social instinct so much lauded by 
modern moralists. It proposes to bring into equilibrium the claims 
of society and of the individual, both being viewed as inherently 
proper and in their proper exercise inherently accordant. He com- 
plains of the ethical one-sidedness of all before him, basing as they 
do, with Drummond, their ethical system and theory wholly upon the 
sympathetic feelings, and contends with vigor and conviction that the 
self-regarding feelings, so powerful and dominant in the evolution 
theory, may properly be allowed a free exercise inthe realm of morals. 
This perception that self-preservation, self-assertion, self-enjoyment, 
self-perfection, so vitally involved in the fundamental facts of evolu- 
tion, natural selection, and survival of the fittest, also form a full 
hemisphere of true morality opens to the author fine promise of re- 
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conciliation of conflicting theories of ethics and of a larger harmony 
than has been hitherto attained between ethics and evolution. 

To make this clear, four different theories of the relation of ethics 
and evolution are passed in review in ChapterI. (1) that of Antag. 
onism, viewing evolution as purely and immorally selfish, and morality 
as rooted in sympathy, the opposite of selfishness; (2), that of /nde- 
pendence, viewing man’s physical nature as evolved from animals, 
while his intellectual and moral faculties are independent of animals 
in origin and use; (3), that of //entity, being the view of thorough- 
going evolutionists; and (4), that of Harmony, being the theory of 
this book. Under this last theory the “ difference”? between evolu- 
tion and morals is repeatedly accented, while the following affirma- 
tions indicate the nature of evolution and show the fact and the sort 
of a “harmony” for which this book is to contend: Evolution is the 
mode in which life develops from the lower to the higher orders; the 
mode in which man #s derived from other vertebrate mammals; 
“probably ” the mode in which the psychical powers of man are de- 
rived from animals which are intelligent ; and “ not improbably” the 
mode in which the moral sentiments of man are derived from 
“‘certain”’ instincts and feelings of animals. This “ mode ” of deriva- 
tion it is which is to be shown to be in “harmony ” with ethics. 

With this thesis in view, succeeding chapters elucidate general 
ethical principles and develops the argument; (II), treating of the 
relation of the individual to society, charapioning, in fine contrast 
with Leslie Stephen, the immense and abiding significance of the 
personal integer as a co-efficient wholly equal in value to the social; 
(III), treating of the moral ideal, viewing the highest good as per- 
sonal worth, a combination of intuitionalism and utilitarianism, with 
fine words upon the moral loftiness of a true self-regard ; (IV), treat- 
ing the relation of ideal and duty and of the origin of the moral 
sense; (V), treating of the happiness theory of morals; (VI), treating 
of the relation of self-realization and altruism, an expansion of the 
main theme of the book; (VII), treating of the parallel course of 
self-realization and sympathy in ethics and evolution ; (VIII), treat: 
ing of the religious purport of the presence in man of ideals and a 
sense of duty, and of purpose in the universe and in history; (IX) 
and (X), treating of the Christian conception of the person (a fine 
discussion), and of society; (XI), treating of degeneration, showing 
the fact and nature of sin in terms of evolution; (XII), (XIII), and 
(XIV), treating of personal and social regeneration, stating the mat- 
ter again in terms of evolution. Chapter XV shows how Theology 
has improved by a process of evolution, through which, in the doctrine 
of God, fatherhood has supplanted sovereignty, love triumphed over 
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justice, and equity and tenderness in dealings with the heathen 
taken the place of favoritism and injustice; in the person of Christ, 
the humanity so long eclipsed has come to have paramount signifi- 
cance ; in the doctrine of sin, the fall, original sin, and total depravity 
have been done away; in redemption the vicarious and redemptive 
phases of Christ’s death have been relieved of a false teaching about 
penalty and a transfer of character. Chapter XVI shows how the 
great distinctive features of the Christian system, such as revelation, 
God, Sin, Christ, the Holy Spirit, Immortality, and Miracles may by 
means of new statement and more or less modification or concession 
be made to conform with the distinctive features of the evolutionary 
theory of development. This is of course a test chapter in the book, 
one which will awaken chief interest. To show its general attitude 
we quote: ‘Revelation and evolution are two sides of one and the 
same reality.” ‘‘ Revelation is the embodiment of God in the very 
existence and evolution of nature. It is not power outside nature 
manifesting itself by occasional interjection, but is the resident forces 
and life of nature controlling and animating the universe. Nature is 
both evolution and revelation.” His restatement of the doctrine of 
Christ is too vague and elusive either to summarize or quote. 
Touching the supernatural; “I cannot but believe that Jesus did 
many of the things ascribed tohim.” “His nature miracles are 
very few, and are not important to an adequate knowledge of his per- 
son and deeds.” ‘And as to all his miracles, they are secondary in 
importance to his teachings.” He “admits” that a resurrection like 
that of Christ “is highly improbable.” ‘‘ Many important beliefs 
would remain even if Christ did not rise from the dead.” ‘“ There 
have been sincere Christians who have not held that belief.” Argu- 
ments in its support then follow. Touching Christ’s birth he says: 
“Belief in the virgin birth I do not regard as an essential doctrine 
of Christianity.” 

Such are the tenets, the contents, and the outcome of the book. 
As to its main thesis we note the following elements of excellence 
and strength. His conception and statement of the personal co- 
efficient, albeit not new, is yet superb and timely. It is a splendid 
effort to bring out into the open day a truth whose glory is suffering 
at the hand of the modern evolutionist and socialist such deep and 
Strange eclipse. The attitude of the author toward the relation of man 
and animals, and the origin of the moral sense, while to a painful 
degree noncommittal and obscure, yields us some fine and powerfu] 
work, His treatment of Spencer here reminds us of Iverach’s 
trenchant words in Christianity and Evolution, and his distinction 
between animal and moral man is fine and strong. His words also 
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about duty, ideal, purpose, law, are forged anywhere but at the 
evolutionist’s anvil. As he speaks of these themes and of the divine 
image in man, his faith in the great transcendent truths seems ster- 
ling and sure. 

Touching other features of the book the following suggestions 
occur: The work is immature. The writer recognizes that current 
thought upon these themes is in flux. Into this passing stream he 
has thrown, not only his book, but himself. It is not written by a 
man at anchor, but by a man afloat. Hence it is in repeated cases 
inconsistent, and in important matters incomplete. Let the attempt 
be made to summarize and unify the statements upon the genesis and 
nature of man and of his moral sense, to show this. And touching 
this broad question of origins, we are repeatedly moved to an outcry of 
vigorous complaint. For example, we are told that ‘ the monogamic 
family is an evolution.” In the name of science we call for proof. 
Statements follow about the primitive history of the family, as though 
that primitive history were an extra-Biblical and anti-Biblical open 
page of well-attested facts. For such statements we ask for data and 
their dates. Similarly as to primitive sin. We are told that ‘‘ knowl- 
edge of primitive man and of the progress of the race from lowly be- 
ginnings has changed the conceptions of man’s original state.” 
Three words in this sentence hold our scrutiny: ‘“ knowledge,” 
“primitive,” and “progress.” We call here for éstory, not theory. 
These words in this book, and in many another, are fundamental and 
dominant. For the real value of such words commend us, not to 
books like this, but to Hilprecht and Hommel and Petrie with their 
spades and bricks and facts. They bring us knowledge, but nothing 
primitive, and only a broken and recent section of history, and that 
of retrocession rather than progress. 

An important part of the book is its restatement of morals and 
Christianity in terms of evolution. It is here that we have felt deepest 
interest and deepest pain. The points of chief interest to us here are his 
statements about personality, about God, his character and will, about 
the fall, about Christ’s person, about revelation, about regeneration, and 
about miracles. Upon one or more.of these themes and their rela- 
tion to evolution many minds are now engaged. We need only men- 
tion, with the book now under review, works by Theodore Kaftan, 
Drummond, Gordon, Abbott, Bradford, Caird, the Yale Lectures by 
Dr. Van Dyke, and the current numbers of Zie Outlook. As we 
read this effort of Dr. Harris we are convinced that the Biblical view 
of these themes will never merge whole with the current doctrine of 
evolution. Moses and Christ and Paul as personalities cannot be 
adequately described as products of their times. The Biblical doc- 
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trine of the fall, with its Biblical implications of personal will and 
moral sense and race relation is a dark and rugged promontory of 
fact, which, with its Biblical correlate of Salvation from doom by a 
Redeemer and by grace, can never coalesce with a theory of natural 
progress from lower to higher forms of life. The incarnation and 
resurrection of Christ, and the commission, conversion, and instruc- 
tion of Paul can never be fairly stated in terms of the prevalent con- 
ception of evolution. ‘They persist in ranking as phenomena that are 
literally and strictly supernatural and unique. 

Then the most elaborate and careful statement in the book in 
Chapter VII of the relation of ethics and evolution is strikingly ob- 
scure and weak where it should be strikingly strong and clear. Just 
where coincidence should be seen to be most exhaustive and exact 
the incompatibility and misfit are most glaring. Here comes to view 
the fundamental error of all these efforts. Evolution is a statement 
of a process of a partof the world-life. Beyond those two words, 
“process” and ‘‘part”’ it has thus far never emerged. Christianity 
pretends to comprehend the wo/e, its ultimate source, its entire de- 
velopment, its final goal. The two totals are vastly incommensurate 
and unlike. That evolution may sometime come to state itself in 
terms of Christianity we expect with increasing confidence. But that 
Christianity can ever be outlined within the scheme of current evolu- 
tion works is a vain and vicious hope. 

Another essential feature of this and similar efforts commanding 
our disfavor, is its outlook. At some of the most critical points in 
the treatise the author is forced to aver that on the evolution theory 
forecast is impossible. ‘It is doubtful,” he says, “if any type-pro- 
ducing variation could be predicted.” ‘“‘ Relations and variations can 
be traced afterwards, but not beforehand.” We suspect that the es- 
sential truthfulness and the essential significance of this avowal, 
where once the theory of evolution is received, is but rarely under- 
stood. Evolutionists are not wanting in assertions about the future, 
it is true. But it is well to note that their so/e warrant for such predic- 
tion lies in their own calculations based upon past development. The 
sharp contrast between the final and consummating outlook of Dr. 
Harris in this book, and the final and consummating outlook of the 
Apostle Paul, will well reward study as to value, content, and warrant. 

As a whole, we greet the book as one of many signs now appar- 
ent that the true solution of the problem is, not the statement of 
Christianity in terms of evolution, but the statement of evolution in 
terms of Christianity. 

CLARK S, BEARDSLEE, 
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FISHER’S HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Professor Fisher has often put the Christian public in debt by 
his lucid discussions of historical and theologic themes. His History 
of the Reformation and his History of the Christian Church in par- 
ticular have accustomed his readers to expect accuracy, transparency 
and fairness, as well as readableness, in his writings. But no work 
of greater usefulness has come from his pen than the “story of 
Christian Doctrine which has recently appeared in the International 
Theological Library. The need of a compact modern treatment of 
doctrinal development, written in the English language, had long 
been apparent to all theological teachers; and Professor Fisher’s 
volume will be doubly welcomed, both for its intrinsic merits and its 
occupation of a practically vacant field in recent Anglo-American 
religious literature. 

Though essentially a hand-book, and necessarily exceedingly 
compressed in its statements, the most striking feature of Professor 
Fisher's volume is its comprehensiveness and breadth of view. It is 
no mere history of dogma, like the able work of Professor Harnack, for 
instance. To Professor Fisher’s thinking, all the intellectual forces 
which have modified religious thought have their appropriate share in 
a History of Doctrine, and therefore not only Athanasius, Augustine, 
and Aquinas, but Rousseau, Swedenborg, Lessing, Kant, Locke, 
Hume, Comte, Huxley, and Romanes, have a place in his pages. The 
student cannot fail to find this inclusiveness suggestive of the in- 
timate relation of the problems of the Christian faith to the whole 
round of human thinking. Christian truths are no isolated verities 
to be catalogued like specimens in a museum; they act on the 
thought of every age and are, in turn, reacted on by its dominant 
spirit. 

Another conspicuous characteristic of Professor Fisher’s work is 
seen in the large space accorded to modern theology. Of the 557 
pages embraced in the text of the volume, no less than 177 are devoted 
to ‘‘ Theology as affected by Modern Philosophy and Scientific Re- 
searches from the Philosophy of Locke and Leibnitz to the Present.”’ 
The result is a copiousness of treatment of what, after all, is the 
most interesting portion of doctrinal history,— the portion that lies 
nearest to us,— not to be found in any similar history. The ancients, 
the schoolmen, and the reformers are all given their appropriate place, 
but the student will find something also about Bushnell, or Hodge, 
or Henry B. Smith, or Parker, or Whateley, Arnold, Newman, Gore, 
and Mozley. Dorner, Miiller, Rothe, Ritschl, Kaftan, and Hermann 
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have their place; and the most recent Catholic interpretations of the 
doctrine of papal infallibility are brought to the attention of the 
reader. 

A third merit of the volume appears in the treatment of the 
doctrinal system of each prominent theologian as a unit. The 
work is not divided between general and special histories of religious 
thought. Instead of tracing a particular doctrine through its modifi- 
cations at the hands of successive theologians and in various ages, 
Professor Fisher presents the thought of Luther or Calvin or Schleier- 
macher on the full orb of Christian truth in one compact statement. 
Successive ages of the church he characterizes by similar methods. 
The result is that the great Christian thinkers appear far more as 
personal forces in the History of Doctrine than they do in the more 
abstract method usually pursued ; and the doctrinal traits marking 
each great period of the Church’s history are readily discernible. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 


WHITE’S WARFARE OF SCIENCE WITH THEOLOGY. 


In this work the former president of Cornell University has 
brought into two handsome volumes the results of many years’ labor 
and patient investigation. The successive chapters have already 
seen the light in the pages of the Popular Science Monthly, but the 
author has given them a careful revision, and presents them to the 
public as a sort of memorial to the institution of which he was head. 
They contain a vast amount of interesting and curious information 
with most elaborate bibliographical references and a carefully made 
and fullindex. The same amount of painstaking labor in the gen- 
eral field covered might have produced a work of great and perma- 
nent value. As it is, however, there is little doubt that these volumes 
will soon take their place among the many existing monuments to 
men whose prejudices so warped their vision that they could not dis- 
cern facts in just proportions. The upward progress of modern 
science in the face of superstition, personal ambition, scientific 
hypothesis, and religious prejudice is a fascinating theme. The part 
that established preconception has had to play in determining the 
course of progress presents an interesting field for study. Had Mr. 
White chosen to follow either of these lines, or both of them, with 
something of that sympathetic insight into the varying conditions of 
successive ages which the public has a right to expect from a pro- 
fessional historian appreciative of modern scientific methods, his 
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work would have been most praiseworthy. But his polemic zeal has 
so mastered his historic sense and his instinct as a historian has so 
confused his argument that either as a plea or a history the book is 
an anachronism. 

The author’s general method is to take up in successive chapters 
different sciences, or current scientific views respecting special topics, 
e. g. Geography, Astronomy, Evolution, Miracles, Hygiene. He sug- 
gests the prechristian dawnings of modern scientific thought on the 
topic, and then adduces in their most grotesque, figurative, and intol- 
erant form opinions of men, who are more or less rightly called 
theologians, inconsistent with these. Now there is no question 
but that there has been a great deal of intolerant bigotry in the world, 
and a great deal of crude thinking, and we recognize that theology 
has had its share of both. There is no question but that pre- 
conceptions as to what truth ought to be have modified men’s 
views of facts. Dr. White has called abundant attention to this fact. 
But he has shown himself scientifically unfortunate in classifying 
everything opposed to scientific fact or hypothesis as theology. The 
principle of classification which groups together Lactantius, Bede, 
Thomas Aquinas, Agassiz, Cuvier, Voltaire, Gladstone, and the “‘ smug 
well-to-do laymen,” whom he considers especially fond of hunting 
scientific heresy, as theologians ; and puts into the class of scientists, 
as at war with the preceding, Pythagoras, Aristotle, Copernicus, Galileo, 
Buffon, Huxley, President McCosh, Cardinal Weisman, Professors 
Sayce, Delitsch, etc., can hardly be called satisfactory in its results. 
Nor, we conceive, will a view of history which finds in the influence 
of Christianity the reason why Arabian science surpassed that in 
Christian lands (i. p. 397), and lays it to the charge of Christian the- 
ology that the science of Archimedes, three centuries prior to the 
theology criticised, did not blossom speedily into the science of the 
nineteenth century (i. p. 375) be thought to be very largely appreciative 
of the multitudinous influences which have shaped modern science. 

Fortunately the author’s introduction gives with illuminating 
frankness a key to the book. Roused by the aggressively secular 
foundation of Cornell University, — coming as it did when the boast 
and the fear of the overturning of Christianity by science was in the 
air, President White came to feel with great intensity that theology 
was opposed to him, and to the science which the university embod- 
ied. He threw himself into the “warfare” with greatenergy. This 
seems to have established in him a bent of mind he was unable to 
change. The result is that in this book we have a striking illustra- 
tion of the very historical phenomenon he so severely criticises in 
others, —the insistence of interpreting facts in the terms of a pre- 
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conceived prejudice. As the author insists, “the truth shall make 
you free ;” but it must be a full-rounded, not a partial truth. 
ARTHUR L. GILLETT. 


The Minor Prophets aims to figure as a new translation. It declares 
all translations made by large bodies of men as “necessarily compromises.” 
It complains against “mystical” or “spiritual” interpretation as “a huge 
tare” sown by the Father of lies, through Origen and Whitby. It holds that 
“all the prophets, except perhaps Jonah,” wrote of “last things.” This 
translation is made in the interest of that view. To illustrate,— twenty-two 
distinct allusions to Anti-Christ are noted in Hosea, fourteen in Nahum, 
and many in the rest. The second coming of Christ is designated nine 
times in Hosea. Malachi depicts the situation at the second coming, with 
the Jews in Palestine, their temple reinstated, etc. It affirms that o’nox 
always means triune God. Naturally ancient history is ignored. 





Biblical Epochs is a series of sketches in very general terms of a few of 
the most familiar features of nine great epochs of history; period, and title 
being suggested from Biblical history, and the whole being supplemented 


quite freely from the author’s fancy. 


Mr. Horton’s new work on Zhe Teaching of Festis, consists of a series of 
sermons in which he aims to give to his own church the main results of two 
German works— Wendt’s Lehre Fes and Beyschlag’s Mew Testament 
Theology. He remarks, however, in his preface that he dissents from both 
these scholars in their disbelief in Christ’s preéxistence, and that he desires 
by his own book to “remove the great defect, while passing on the splendid 
spoil which these scholars had carried away from the study of years.” This 
promise is fulfilled. Mr. Horton, it is hardly necessary to say, has un- 
common talent in the presentation of religious and theological truth; and 
this book cannot fail to find interested readers. He treats first of the teach 
ing of Jesus as found in the Synoptists; next of the teaching as found in 
John’s Gospel, the latter occupying about one-half of the whole book. He 
is very happy and suggestive in his manner of treating the relation of the 
Fourth Gospel to the others. It is perhaps, however, an infelicity that Mr. 
Horton discusses certain topics, as Sin, Righteousness, Salvation, The 
Church, The Judgment, under the head of the teachings as found in the 
Synoptists, whereas others, as The Nature of the Father, Eternal Life, The 
Death of Jesus, The Community of Believers, and The Resurrection, are 
considered under the head of the teaching of the Fourth Gospel. It can cer- 
tainly not be meant to be implied that the sources of information in the two 
Cases are so mutually exclusive as this arrangement seems to imply. There 
is something that sounds somewhat juvenile, or youthfully arrogant, in the 
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sentence found in the Preface: “I cannot anticipate a large number of 
readers, for it is the unhappy delusion of the Church that it knows the 
teachings of Jesus.” Without any disparagement of the value of the 
work done by Wendt and Beyschlag, or of Mr. Horton’s reproduction of 
it, we must protest that the Church has known a good deal about the teach- 
ing of Jesus, even before the aforesaid scholars undertook to tell us about it. 


The Student's Life of Fesus is another of the many attempts to arrange 
chronologically and in order the course of Christ’s ministerial life. Professor 
Gilbert confines himself mostly to the sketch of events, not attempting, 
except incidentally, to set forth the teaching of Jesus. He makes the length 
of the ministry only about two years and a quarter. In his introduction he 
discusses at considerable length and with great ability the Synoptic prob- 
lem. A careful survey of the evidence bearing on the relation of the three 
Gospels to one another leads him to the conclusion that each is independ- 
ent of the other, and that the coincidences are due to oral traditions rather 
than written narrative. He certainly makes out a strong case. The inde- 
pendence, genuineness, and authenticity of the Fourth Gospel are forcibly 
indicated. John’s report of the discourses of Jesus is regarded as essen- 
tially trustworthy, though markedly colored by the personality of the evan- 
gelist. Professor Gilbert shows independence and clearheadedness in his 
treatment of the works of other authors. He does not allow himself to be 
tempted to explain away, or to explain unreasonably, the narratives of 
miraculous deeds. He takes the liberty, however, sometimes to question 
such narratives (as e. g. that about the stater in the fish’s mouth) as of 
doubtful authenticity. He admits discrepancies, but does not magnify 
them, or insist that every apparent inaccuracy is necessarily a real one. In 
general, the book leaves the impression that the author has made a careful 
study of his theme, and possesses a sober judgment. We should seldom 
need to take exception to his reasonings or his conclusions. We may notice 
a single instance of what seems to us questionable reasoning. Among the 
reasons for regarding the dove and the voice at Jesus’ baptism as not pal- 
pable to the senses he gives as one of them “the plain conflict between 
Matthew and Mark ” — Matthew representing the words as addressed to the 
spectators, Mark, to Jesus. This may show that one or the other is slightly 
inaccurate; but if do¢h distinctly teach that the voice was audible, how does 
this discrepancy prove that doth are wrong? We do not say that the 
author’s conclusion is inadmissible, but only fail to see the force of this 
reason. But this is an incidental matter. The book as a whole is to be 
heartily commended as a useful contribution to the theological literature of 


the day. 


No greater aid can be offered to the student of history, especially to 
one remote from great libraries, than a well-selected collection of historic 
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documents. Such volumes make easy an actual acquaintance with the 
prime sources of historic knowledge regarding critical periods in the lives 
of nations and of institutions. We therefore welcome the compilation of 
Documents Illustrative of English Church History which Messrs. Gee and 
Hardy have just put forth. The volume is evidently modeled on Bishop 
Stubbs well-known Select Charters, though it differs from that compendium 
in translating all documents not English in their original language. This 
is to be regretted, though doubtless it renders the book of service to a 
wider circle of readers. Few historical investigators would probably agree 
as to the limits of such a collection; but the compilers have been generous 
and have included no less than 124 documents, extending from the British 
signatories at the Council of Arles in 314, to the Act of settlement in 1700, 
It is a hand-book which will be of wide service, not only to investigators of 
English religious history, but to students of Puritan beginnings as well. 


The latest book dealing with early Congregationalism to come to our 
table is by Rev. J. Gregory, a Congregational minister of Edinburg, Scot- 
land. It is a pleasantly written and warmly appreciative volume covering 
in outline the story of English and New England Puritanism from the be- 
ginning of the movement to about the end of the first generation of New 
England settlers. It is evidently the product of one in hearty sympathy 
with the Puritans and their work, and has the merits of enthusiasm for its 
theme. But there is reason to regret that Mr. Gregory’s volume is not 
better. While the main outline of the familiar story is presented, there is 
little of novelty or that betokens original research about the book. Spite of 
its small compass, itis repetitious, and in places undigested ; while its posi- 
tive mistakes are nota few. The work needs a thorough critical revision to 
make it what such a volume ought to‘be. 


Eden Lost and Won is a quiet and generous protest against prev- 
alent hypercritical methods. It is refreshing to find a book with larger 
sympathies and one that insists on the primary value of objective facts, in 
the face of a clamorous and destructive subjectivity. While one may not 
agree with all the statements, here and there quite fanciful, nor pin himself 
to the analogies and presumptive parallels, one can heartily rejoice in a 
tolerant and large treatment of the primitive and the distinctively Hebrew 
documents and the Hebrew history. It is safe to say that Israel was not 
the noodle that extreme criticism would make him. 


The founding of the American Lectureship on Comparative Religions 
is something that all can rejoice in. The names of the promoters of the 
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plan, and the preéminent qualifications of the lecturers already announced 
seem to guarantee its success. The choice of Professor Rhys Davids as the 
one who should open the course was admirable. Probably no one can speak 
with a fuller or more original authority respecting Buddhism, [ts History 
and Literature than he. The six lectures treat respectively of religious 
theories in India before Buddhism, Authorities on which our knowledge of 
Buddhism is based, Notes on the life of Buddha, The secret of Buddhism, 
in two parts, Some notes on the history of Buddhism. This table of con- 
tents makes it plain that the lectures do not try to give simply a superficial 
sketch of the most obvious facts and characteristics of the great religion of 
India, nor to exploit the author’s speculations respecting religion in general 
on the basis of some of the Buddhistic doctrines. They show throughout 
remarkable candor and caution of statement. They recognize that the 
opportunities for exhaustive treatment are not yet at hand. They show the 
scholar’s keen sense of the problems presented, and suggest many lines of 
fruitful investigation. The book, with its abundant literary references — 
the lecture on authorities is a perfect mine — with its compacted statements 
of Buddhist doctrine, its fresh translations, and its serious-minded regard 
for facts make it an excellent handbook for a guide and impulse for a fuller 
study of the subject. Ata time when there is so much superficial and inac- 
curate omniscience published respecting the religions of India it is refresh- 
ing to read this clear, calm statement of the known and the unknown, the 
clear and the confused, in this religion of our Aryan kinsfolk. 


The Lowell Institute Lectures by the rector of Trinity church, Boston, 
were written, so the author says, with the “deliberated intention of present- 
ing the cause of organized religion” as against those who, while they are, 
and profess to be, in sympathy with all forward movements in the lines of 
ethical progress and moral improvement and would measure advance in 
civilization in terms of spiritual welfare, still hold themselves aloof from the 
church as organized, or set themselves in antagonism to it. The author 
confesses that the church is not perfect, that sectarianism and strife, on 
grounds often insignificant and unworthy, is rife, that barriers of exclusion 
and inclusion have often been wrongly placed, and erected from insurticient 
material. It thus shows human fallibility throughout. Still it is also true 
that there is no other organization in society which can be relied on invari- 
ably to throw the whole weight of great ability and enthusiasm on the side 
of morality when the issue made is frankly and distinctively ethical, and no 
other so generously responds to all social appeals. Though this appeal to 
intellectual and ethical culture to support the church sympathetically is the 
purpose of the course this intention explicitly appears only in the last 
lecture. In the five preceding lectures the author has showed how the 
Expansion of Relizion both in its essential idea and in its pervasive and 
mighty influence in the movements of the times has been an impulse to and 
a regulator of social progress. While Christianity is generically the same 
with all other religions it is specifically vastly superior toall. “ Christianity 
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is identical with all religions in its purpose to bring man and God together ; 
it differs from all other religions in its conception of the nature of the God 
to Whom man is forever trying to bring himself with all his power of love, 
obedience, and adoration.” (p. 39.) Christianity, like all religions, strives for 
salvation for man. As the idea of religion has expanded, so too has the 
idea of salvation. ‘Salvation is all that is best ina man at its best.” (p. 46.) 
Modern science has showed the evils of bad sanitation, of unsound bodies, 
of evil environment, etc. It has thus in many ways showed how far short 
man is of what he might be, and how improvement may be made. But it is 
religion which has been the impulse toward supplying people with the 
opportunity, and at times the necessity, of bringing to its best the best in 
aman. This holds true in the sphere of ethics as well as in other spheres 
of anthropology. 

‘The distinct contribution religion has made in recent times to political science 
is the political truth that you cannot build up a society or a state ordered, free, 
prosperous, and safe, unless you build it upon righteousness, and that righteousness 
to be strong, continuous, inflexible, indestructible, must be the product of a pro 
found belief in God.” (p. 116.) ‘* The Expansion of Religion is the hope of the 
future. Our security lies not in our wealth, our knowledge, our government, or our 
society. The public safety . . lies in the moral quality of the people produced 
by the religion that holds up for the people’s reverence a moral as truly as a loving 


God. . . Righteousness is peace, and it is peace because it is the work of God 





int (p. 150.) ‘* Religion is the power that makes and keeps men just be- 


cause it believes in a just God.” (p. 192.) 

Religion, therefore, applies herself to the task of making men just; not 
of establishing justice by legal enactment. It cannot, therefore, identify 
itself with industrialism in its struggles. The most that industrialism at its 
best could secure would be for each man his rights. But man for ‘his sal- 
vation needs something more than to possess his rights; he needs to be 
guided, lifted, chastened by a Divine Power.” (p. 201.) So too Chris- 
tianity cannot identify itself with socialism, when that word is understood in 


a sense clear, precise, and historically justifiable. Religion must insist on 


the “self-separateness” of the individual. It must recognize the duty to 
discern and to follow superiority, and it discerns chief of all the /eadership 
of God. It cannot, therefore, be on the side of the collectivism of a thor- 
oughgoing socialism. ‘ The Incarnation, which is the supreme and central 
power of Christianity — increasingly so —testifies that salvation — having all 
that is best in a man at its best — comes through obedience to leadership. 
Socialism makes no provision for anything of the kind.” (p. 251.) This is 
not to indicate any lack of sympathy of religion with the troubles and social 
perplexities of men, but only to show that it cannot exhaust, or even fully 
express itself, in any of the ways in which some have thought that entire 
relief was to be found. Christian religion thus impels toward all that truly 
makes for the salvation of men, but checks the application of one-sided and 





inadequate solutions of human social perplexities. Therefore it is that the 
Christian Church as the organized expression of the effort to bring about 
these results, in spite of its defects, deserves sympathetic co-operation from 
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many who at present shun or oppose it. The theology of the book belongs 
to the type usually denominated “liberal.” The style is strong, clear, vig- 
orous, with an occasional touch of a characteristic abruptness. The treat- 
ment throughout is fresh, earnest, and interesting. 


The Open Court Publishing Company have issued in neat cloth binding 
a second edition of Carus’ Religion of Science and Max Miiller’s Lectures 
on the Science of Language, and a third edition of Ribot’s Psychology of 
Attention. These have already been noted by us in their earlier editions, 
and are not substantially changed in the newissues. The same firm issues as 
the May number of the Religion of Science Library, Weismann Ox Germi- 
nal Selection. This is a reprint of the article in Zhe Monzst for last Jan- 
uary, with an appendix and introduction by the author. It is written with 
the purpose of upholding and emphasizing the validity of “ Natural Selec- 
tion,” from the writer’s view point, and is an interesting contribution to the 
evolution controversy. 


There is no method of proof so tempting, so plausible, so elusive, and 
so thoroughly treacherous as the argument from analogy. This is the 
method underlying Creation Centered in Christ. We believe with the 
author that the title of this book presents a truth deserving the fullest 
recognition, but one cannot agree that the truth is made more luminous, 
attractive, or cogent by such a method of treatment. 

After a brief sketch of the theistic argument the author treats of the need, 
existence, and evidence of revelation, and then proceeds to discuss the connec- 
tion of the natural and revealed as centered in Christ. Centralization, he urges, 
is characteristic of nature, as seen, ¢. g., in the sun in relation to the solar 
system, in gravitation, in the organic world, and in the subordination of the 
lower to the higher “kingdoms.” Similarly in revelation there is a central 
principle. The Bible shows Christ to be the center of it all. The problem 
then is to show that truly the central principle of revelation and nature is 
the same. This is done by use of analogy. ‘“ Analogy of form or order is 
equivalent to identity of law.” (p. 98.) He will accordingly show “the prev- 
alence of the Law of Analogy (1) in Nature; (2) in Revelation; and (3) in 
the mutual relation of the Natural and Revealed.” ‘ Evidence is presented 
for the view that the Archetypes of the Natural exist in the Revealed. 

The alphabet of the book of nature can only be found in the book 
of Revelation.” (p. 99.) By means of an elaborate typology and by a use 
of analogies largely unreal he proves to his own satisfaction his points. 
A single illustration taken from his less fanciful arguments will suffice to 
indicate his method: 
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‘‘In nature the vegetable is the archetype of the mineral, the animal is the 
archetype of the vegetable, man is the archetype of the animal. The ideal con- 
tinuity of type and pattern has been preserved throughout. On turning to Revela- 
tion we observe a parallel relation between the first man Adam and the second 
man, the Lord from Heaven. . . The analogy of the first Adam to the second 
is traced’ in the New Testament. . . The whole course of Jewish history is made 
typical of Christ. . . The parallel between the Natural order and the Revealed 
iscomplete. Man is in each case the central archetype of an ascending series of 
types.” (p. 42.) 

If that kind of argumentation is convincing what kind is not? 

But the central purpose of the book seems to be to show how the 
“adjustments ” in geology, history, and astronomy were all made to center 
in Christ. Some of the argument is familiar, and more of it probably (and 
may we add, fortunately for sound sense) never will be. It is needless to go 
into any discussion of the author’s curious and complicated juggling with 
sacred numbers. A single, not particularly striking, example, is as follows : 


‘Tt is a well-known fact that the average of human life is about 33 years. 
In condescending to live 33 years on earth, our Lord stooped to the average life- 
period of man. Epact chronology is adjusted to this 33 years’ vital cycle. All soli- 
lunar epact is the 33d of the period in which it occurs. The thirty-threefold ratio 
links vital with historic times. It is the ratio which prevails in the proportion which 
exists between life periods in the individual man and those seen in the average dura- 
tion of a dynasty, nation, or dispensation. Thus, in the Jewish dispensation, the 
25 years’ interval from the call of Abraham to the birth of Isaac, is the nine months 
gestation period in the development of the individual, increased thirty-threefold. 
The 400 years which followed, measuring the childhood of the Jewish nation, is the 
twelve years’ period of childhood in the individual increased thirty-threefold. The 
1,000 years, which measured the growth of the nation to maturity, is the 30 years 
growth period in the individual life increased thirty-threefold,” etc. (p. 446.) 


And so on through about three hundred pages of more or less similar 
laborious and ingenious puerility. The book has one great value. It is an 
‘admirable reductio ad absurdum of analogical reasoning, scientific or 
religious. 


The Greater Life and Work of Christ presents a very necessary and 
ennobling survey of the life of the Son of God. Sucha treatment of the 
divine Redeemer is a wholesome and desirable counteraction to those nar- 
rowing tendencies of the purely human view of our Lord current to-day. 
The Alexandrian largeness must correct the Antiochan narrowness. That 
alone is a true discussion and construction of that unique life which allies 
the eternal with the temporal. The foundations of the personality dare not 
be removed or even abstracted. The author has a distinctly practical 
bent, but his narrative is built too much upon older dogmatic statements, 
and has altogether too little allusion to or regard for modern critical studies 
and clearly wrought-out results. 
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We are very glad to commend to our readers the new edition just issued 
of Dr. Cumming’s book 7hrough the Eternal Spirit. This book is what it 
claims to be “a Biblical study on the Holy Ghost.” It spreads before the 
reader at the very outset all the passages where the Holy Spirit is referred 
to, and then proceeds to study this material in order to determine the teach- 
ing of Scripture in regard to all phases of the subject. The treatment is 
throughout reverent and little fault can be found with the exegesis. It is 
possible at every point to test the applications and inferences of the author 
by reference to the passages themselves upon which they are based. We 
are sure that the book will prove helpful to every one who desires to know 
what the Word says on this important theme, whether he finally accepts all 
the author’s positions or not. In an appendix there is a classification of 
Scripture passages; in another a scholarly study of the use of the article 
in the Greek before the name of the Spirit; while a third contains extensive 
quotations from a recent French work by M. E. Guers. Rev. F. B. Meyer 


writes a short preface to this edition. 


The Doctrine of the Ages is a brief volume, presenting plainly and earn- 
estly, though in very meager measure, the dispensational or pre-millennial 
view of the world’s history. Its chief points are its definition of terms, such 
as D5; tlwy, mpdteris, oixovoula etc.; its enumeration, determination, and cor- 
relation of the ‘ages’; its telling arraignment of prevalent short-sighted 
optimism; its sterling loyalty to revealed truth; and its moving appeal for a 
revival of this long-neglected study. The author indulges but slightly in 
the precarious effort to expound post-Biblical history, though allusions are 
not lacking. The volume makes us long for a sober, scholarly, Biblical 
treatment or exhibit of this noble Biblical theme. 


The Christian heart naturally looks with anticipation to its heavenly 
home, and 
ity into which so many known and loved on earth have already entered to 


as naturally desires to picture the joys and occupations of that 
ve forever in the presence of their Lord. It is true that “it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be”; but the Bible gives scattered hints of what is in 
store for the disciple of Christ, and of these hints, Dr. Hart has made the 
most possible by a reverent use of imagination in presenting various Aspects 
of Heaven. Among the more noticeable of his discussions are his chapters 


c 
| 


on heaven as the Father’s House, a definite place; on Children in Heaven; 
on Different Degrees of Heavenly Reward; on the Recognition of Friends 
there; and on the Revelation of God by the Redeemed to Other Worlds. 
The volume is one fitted to bring comfort to many in bereavement or 





despondency. 

Tl he Eternal Spirit. By James Elder Cumming. New York, Chicago, Toronto: Flem- 
ing H. Re 1Co. pp. 31§. $1.50 

The Doctrine of the Ages. By Robert Cameron. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1896. 
PP. ! 


Aspects of Heaven. By Rev. Burdett Hart, D.D. New York: American Tract Society, 1896. 
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This little 17anua/ deserves a word of hearty commendation. It is pre- 
pared by a pastor in the active ministry, and meets a practical need. It is 
surprising how few books there are of small size and of real value in this 
important field. Manya pastor desires something simple, brief, and helpful 
to put into the hands of young people to guide them on a few fundamental 
points, preliminary to fuller conversation. This little book will be found of 
great service. It takes up such questions as “ What is it to be a Christian?” 
“Faith, Repentance, Conversion, Regeneration, Definitions.” “The 
Church,” “The Sacraments,” ‘ Reasons for becoming a member of the 
Church,” etc. The book is written in a conversational tone, as one would 
talk to an inquirer in the study, and references are made to Scripture 
passages in the familiar manner of an earnest interview. Pastors would do 
well to provide themselves with a number for use. It is published in paper 
and inexpensive. 


Of the making of books there is no end, and there seems almost to have 
been no beginning. At any rate the beginning is shrouded in such obscurity 
that the explorer has need for all his ability and keenness, while there is 
every incentive to further research. In Books and their Makers we are 
given the fruits of the explorations of one who, from his relation to books 
to-day, has been especially interested in the field he now enters, and who is 
also in a position to understand the situations presented as the pure literary 
worker would not be. This book is the first volume of a work that is 
designed to cover the whole field of early printing; it begins with the fifth 
century and comes down to the sixteenth, an earlier work by the same author 
having already covered the classic period. There is gathered here a vast 
amount of information culled, much of it, from obscure sources, and quoted 
with reference to authorities in such a manner as to make it easy to verify 
all points, and to continue the study by the use of the works referred to. 
We are somewhat surprised to find the name of Koster associated so promi- 
nently with the beginnings of printing, and especially to have the Koster 
myth quoted again as sober fact. We are disappointed also to notice that 
one who has had so much to do with practical printing should not make 
clearer the distinctive feature of Gutenberg’s invention, namely, the inven- 
tion of the type-matrix, which was certainly the key to printing with movable 
type. And we miss from the bibliographical list and foot-notes the title of 
Mr. DeVinne’s scholarly work, Zhe /uvention of Printing. Nevertheless, 
the book is packed full of valuable facts, and those concerning the distribu- 
tion of books are certainly not to be found elsewhere in so comprehensive 
and convenient a form. This book will appeal strongly, of course, to the 
book-lover, but also, we think, to many others, for the story of books is a 
fascinating story. We shall await with interest the publication of the sec- 
ond volume. The form of the book is in the best style of the Knickerbocker 
Press, rich and elegant. 


Steps for Beginners — A manual for those seeking admission into church membership. By Rev. 
Asher Anderson, D.D. Boston: Congregational Publishing Society. pp. 69. Pa. 12c. 

Books and their Makers during the Middle Ages. By Geo. Haven Putnam. Vol. i. 476-1600. 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. pp. xxvii. 459. Cloth, $2.50. 
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The American Conference of International Arbitration, held in Wash- 
ington last April, was a notable gathering of men prominent in many walks 
of life. Its proceedings now published in a handsome volume are of corre- 
sponding interest. The formal addresses by men of national reputation, the 
discussions of each session, and the able paper by Professor John Bassett 
Moore, “ Historical Notes on International Arbitration,” which is reprinted 
here, all afford a splendid review of the subject, and are well-nigh indispen- 
sable to one who seeks to inform himself upon the matter. A well-prepared 
index is of great service in the use of the volume. 


The Consistory of the Collegiate Church, New York, has printed in 
elegant and suitable form the Déscourse Commemorative of Dr. T. W. 
Chambers, delivered March 29, by Dr. Edward B. Coe. The publication 
also contains other appropriate commemorative matter, together with a list 
of the more important of Dr. Chambers’ writings. Dr. Coe has been very 
discriminating in bringing out the characteristics of the man whose long 
and distinguished service was an honor to the denomination of which he 
was the oldest pastor, and widely serviceable to the cause of Christ. 


The American Conference on International Arbitration. New York: Baker & Taylor Co. 


pp. xiv. 247. Boards, $1.50. 
A Discourse Commemorative of the Reverend Talbot Wilson Chambers, S.T.D., LL.D. By 
the Reverend Edward B. Coe, D.D., LL.D. New York: 1896. 
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NECROLOGY FOR 1895-1896. 
READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI JUNE 3, 1896. 


Died at Walpole, Mass., Sept. 13, Geo. Langdon, at the age of 
81. Mr. Langdon was born at New London Jan. 14, 1814, but soon 
after his birth the family moved to Hartford. He entered Yale 
College in 1833 and graduated from this institution in 1839. He was 
married Oct. 6, 1840, to Miss Emma O. Barstow of South Woodstock. 
He preached for a time in Ohio, and was there known as a fearless 
and wise leader among the early abolitionists. He supplied for 
a time the churches at Canterbury, Conn., and Gilson, N. H., then 
was a Home Missionary in Illinois, and was ordained at Downer’s 
Grove in Feb., 1846, where he remained till 1851. Afterward he was 
installed at Crystal Lake, IIl., and still later was acting pastor at 
Cincinnatus, N. Y., where his health failed and he was compelled to 
retire from the active work of the ministry. About 1855 he removed 
to Pittsfield, Mass., then to Lakewood, N. J., and afterwood to 
Walpole, Mass. He leaves a wife and four children, three sons and 
one daughter. Two of the sons, H. B. and C.S. Langdon, with their 
mother, are residents of Hartford. Mr. Langdon was a man of deep 
convictions which he fearlessly expressed. He had an active mind 
and scholarly habits. During the pastorate of Dr. Bushnell he was 
frequently invited to occupy his pulpit and was always welcomed 
there by the people. He had a deeply sympathetic nature and was 
always a firm friend of the oppressed. Throughout his whole life he 
sought to promote the interests of the colored people in this country, 
and he rejoiced in their advancement. He cherished a deep love for 
Hartford, and his remains were brought here for burial. His pastor 
- at Walpole said in referring to his death: ‘* Never have I seen him 
in his seat yonder that I did not feel the stronger for his presence. 
Always his face was earnest and interested and sympathetic; but it 
was more. So unworldly was he, so full of the spirit of God, that 
his face seemed ever to me to glow with the light of the glory that 
was within. His presence to me, and I doubt not to others, seemed 
like a benediction, yet he rarely spoke to us; his life was quiet, 
simple, retired. To most of us he simply lived, but his life was hid 
with Christ in God, and God spoke through his life, and Christ was 
in him the hope of his glory.” 
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The death of Francis Williams removes from our Association one 
of its oldest members, and one whose face and form were familiar to 
us all. He was born at Ashfield, Mass., Jan. 2, 1814, and was one of 
a family of eleven children. He prepared for College at Sanderson 
Academy in Ashfield, and also at Amherst Academy, and at Shel- 
burne Falls, Mass. During his vacations he taught school, and was for 
a time principal of the Academy at Ashfield and later of the one at 
Windsor. He graduated from Williams College in the Class of ’38, 
and from the East Windsor Hill Seminary in 1841. He was ordained 
at Eastford, Sept. 20 of that year, was installed at Bloomfield 
Dec. 31, 1851, and at Chaplin Feb. 24, 1858. His pastorate at Chaplin 
continued for thirty-four years. In Oct., 1891, he preached his 
fiftieth anniversary sermon, and the same year celebrated his golden 
wedding. In May, 1892, he retired from active service and moved 
to East Hartford, where he died very suddenly Jan. 8. In 1841 he 
married Miss Mahala Badger of Springfield. Five children were 
born to them. Of these, two sons died in infancy, one graduated 
from Williams College, and died at the age of 24, and the remaining 
son died at the age of 26. His daughter is the wife of Rev. William 
H. Phipps of Prospect. Mr, Williams was a man_preéminently 
fitted for the pastoral office. He was blest with almost perfect 
health, and for a period of more than twenty-five years was not 
absent from Sabbath service even once. His faith was deep and 
abiding and rested upon a foundation which could not be moved. 
He stood firmly for what he believed, and he knew what that was, 
and his people knew it, for his faith was one which he thought it safe 
to preach. He was always genial and hopeful, looking on the bright 
side, believing in God and in men, and his very presence was a 
benediction. He knew how to enter into the sorrows of others, for 
he himself had passed through deep waters, and he was able to 
comfort them who were in any trouble, by the comfort where- 
with he himself was comforted of God. He was strong and manly, 
and yet his heart was as tender as the heart of a child. He 
was a wise counselor, a man of excellent tact and judgment, who 
knew how to deal with men and to adapt himself to his environment. 
He was deeply interested in public affairs and was sent by his fellow 
townsmen to represent them in the General Assembly. For thirty- 
eight years he was a Trustee of this Seminary, and in that capacity he 
served with a faithfulness and devotion which attested the deep and 
abiding place which this Seminary had in his heart. There are very 
few of our number who will be missed as is Father Williams. He was 
always with us at our Anniversary, his voice was almost always heard 
in our Alumni meeting, his smile, his pleasant words of greeting, and 
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the hearty grasp of his hand belonged to the features of this home 
gathering which made it precious to us. We all loved him, and we 
were richly blest in having him with us so long. This world will 
always be richer and better for his work, and the world beyond 
seems more real to us because he has entered it. 


Josiah Tyler was born at Hanover, N. H., July 9, 1823. He was 
the son of Dr. Bennet Tyler, then President of Dartmouth College, 
and later the President of this Seminary for a quarter of a century. 
He graduated from Amherst College in the Class of 1845, and from 
East Windsor Hill Seminary in 1848. While in College he made a 
public profession of faith in Christ, and decided to give his life to the 
work of the Gospel ministry. The year following his graduation 
from the Seminary he was married to Miss Susan Wright Clark of 
Northampton on Feb. 27, and the next day he was ordained at East 
Windsor Hill as a Missionary of the American Board to the Zulus at 
Natal, South Africa. A few weeks later they sailed for that distant 
field, and for twenty-two years they were absent from the United 
States. In 1871 they visited this country, but after remaining here 
for about two years they returned to South Africa. In 1881 Dr. 
Tyler again visited the United States, and his physicians warned him 
that it was not safe for him to return to his field. But his thoughts 
and his desires were with the people among whom he had labored 
for more than thirty years, and in October of that same year he went 
back. In 1889 he was compelled to retire, and he returned to the 
United States and made his home at St. Johnsbury, Vt., where he 
continued his missionary labors by writing and publishing his valua- 
ble contribution to missionary literature entitled Forty Years Among 
the Zulus. But his health continued to fail, and in the fall of 1895 it 
seemed prudent for him to seek a warmer climate for the winter 
season. Accordingly he went to Asheville, N. C., where he was 
stricken with pneumonia and died Dec. 20. Dr. Tyler was eminently 
fitted both by nature and grace for the work in which he was so 
singularly successful. It was his meat to do the will of the one who 
sent him. He loved the work of the Kingdom, and to tell men of 
the love of Christ was the joy of his life. In his own character 
he retlected the spirit of His Master, and those who were intimate 
with him recognized the fact that he had been with Jesus. His work 
did not make him narrow in thought and sympathy, or lacking in 
charity for those who differed from him. But in his zeal for study 
and in his knowledge of human progress he was a worthy model for 
many whose lives are in a wholly different environment from his own. 
He was a man of strong character and unbounded. energy, and at 
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the same time gentle, kind, and lovable. The one who was his pastor at 
St. Johnsbury said of him, “ His warm heart was always going out to 
the church in Zululand. They were his joy and crown. In the time 
of the fainting limbs and failing senses he would often say ‘I wish the 
Board would let me return to live a little longer with them and die 
with them.’ He was a Missionary to the last of his life. The Zulu 
converts were his own, and, like Christ, having ‘loved his own he 
loved them to the end.’ ” 


Walter Barton was born at Granby, Mass., May 5, 1833. He 
graduated from Amherst College in 1856, taught two years at Willis- 
ton Seminary, Easthampton, Mass., and graduated from the Theo- 
logical Institute of Connecticut in 1861. He supplied the churches 
at Oxford, Conn., and Grafton, Vt., for a brief period, and was then 
ordained and installed at South Amherst, Mass., Feb. 17, 1864. 
Here he remained until 1869, when he accepted a call from the church 
at Suffield, where he was installed Dec. 8. After working success- 
fully with the church at Suffield for six years he resigned and 
accepted the pastorate of the First Church of Lynn, Mass. His 
pastorate at Lynn commenced Feb. 24, 1876, and continued till 1884, 
when he removed to Attleboro, Mass., where he was pastor of the 
Second Church for nearly ten years. In 1893 he became a resident of 
Hyde Park, Mass., where he died after a brief illness March 20. He 
was married Aug. 6, 1861, to Miss Martha M. Smith of North Had- 
ley, Mass. Mr. Barton was a man whose sweet and gentle Christian 
spirit drew to him warm and steadfast friends. Kind, patient, and 
sympathetic, entering into the joys and sorrows of others, he brought 
hope and comfort to many hearts; and the gospel which he so faith- 
fully preached he first lived himself. 


Died at Boston Apr. 11, David Shurtleff in the seventy-ninth 
year of his age. Mr. Shurtleff was born at Westfield, Mass., Jan. 19, 
1818. He studied one year at the Seminary at East Windsor Hill in 
the Class of 1868, and was ordained pastor at Brownington, Vt., on 
Feb. 26 of that year. He was for a time acting pastor at Fayette- 
ville, Vt., and Shirley, Mass. Later he resided in Westfield, Mass., 
where for many years he was active in Christian work. At the time 
of his death he was serving as registrar of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons at Boston. 


In the long list of those who have died as Christian martyrs in 
Armenia within the past few months is found the name of one of the 
graduates of this Seminary, Nahabed Abdalian. He was born at 
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Gurun, Turkey, in 1847, graduated at Marsovan in 1870, and from 
the Hartford Theological Seminary in 1877. He was ordained at 
the Park Congregational Church in Hartford Apr. 9, 1879, and soon 
after that returned to Turkey and was settled as pastor at Bardizag. 
Before his ordination he had studied medicine and he not only 
preached, but practiced medicine in Turkey. The tidings which 
have reached us in regard to his martyrdom are meagre, but sufficient 
to confirm the first reports of his death in the massacre from Nov. 
12-17. Those who knew him in the Seminary will remember how he 
used to tell us that the Gospel met a felt need in his heart, that it 
satisfied a hunger which nothing else had ever met. His faith was 
simple, strong, and steadfast, and those who knew him in the Semi- 
nary will not wonder that in the hour of trial he was faithful unto 
death. He leaves a wife and three children destitute. 


Died at Noble, Mo., Apr. 20, Victor Eugene Loba. He was born 
in St. Louis Dec. 21, 1853. He graduated from Olivet College, 
Mich., and was at Hartford Seminary one year in the Class of ’79. 
He preached at Neponset, Ill., 1877-8, and was ordained at Sleepy 
Eye, Minn., June 13, 1879. In 1880 he removed to Redwood Falls, 
Minn., and organized Redwood Classical Academy, and became its 
first principal. He afterward preached at Eldon and Siloam Springs, 
Ark., and then removed to Noble, Mo., where he was preaching at 
the time of his death. Mr. Loba was a fine classical scholar, and as 
a writer he displayed unusual ability in the use of the English 
language. He was thoroughly unselfish in spirit and whole-hearted in 
his consecration. Although suffering bodily infirmities from his 
childhood, and compelled to face obstacles which would have dis- 
couraged men less brave, he went forward with cheerfulness and 
hope, and his own courage, patience, and heroic Christian service 
were an inspiration to all who knew him. A wife and five children 
survive him, 


Frederick J. Perkins of the Class of ’91 died at Fitchburg, Mass., 
Sept. 23, 1895. He was born at Royalston, Mass., Feb. 2, 1865. 
He studied at Williams College in the Class of ’88, but did not 
graduate. After leaving Hartford Theological Seminary he entered 
the service of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, and was 
sent to Brazil, where he served as professor in the College at San 
Paulo. In 1893 he returned to the United States and was here 
married to the daughter of Dr. Melancthon Storrs of Hartford. 
After his return to Brazil his health was weakened by persistent 
attacks of pulmonary and liver troubles. In Jan., 1895, he was 
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obliged to return from Brazil. The journey home was saddened by 
the death at sea of their first child. He visited Nova Scotia, the 
Adirondacks, and other places in the hope of regaining his health 
and becoming again fitted to go back and take up the work to which 
he had given his life; but his strength failed all through the summer, 
and it was evident to his friends that his work on earth was almost 
finished. The end came even sooner than they had expected, per- 
haps being hastened by the excessive heat of September. Mr. 
Perkins was recognized by his friends as a man of solid worth and 
noble character. To him “the field” was “the world,” and he 
longed to use his life in the distant land where the natives had 
learned to love him and in whose salvation he was so deeply inter- 
ested. The sweetness of his disposition and the forgetfulness of . 
self which characterized him in his Seminary life were even more 
conspicuous as the end drew near. For only a few years was he 
permitted to serve his generation in his chosen field of labor, but he 
made those years count in the service of His Master, and though he 
rests from his labors his works do follow him. 


The memorial discourse, delivered by AUGUSTUS C. THOMPSON, ’38, at 
the funeral service of Dr. Edmund K. Alden, has been published by 


request, 


Ata farewell reception tendered to LEAvitr H. HALLOCK, ’66, who 
has lately ended his pastorate of The First Church, Tacoma, Wash., the ladies 
of the church presented Mrs. Hallock a gold watch. 


The church in Rock Rapids, Ia.. JoHN K. NUTTING, ’69, pastor, is 
giving expression to its increased activity in largely attended and interest- 


ing mid-week meetings. 


FRANKE A. WARFIELD, ’70, after a fruitful pastorate of fourteen years 
in Brockton, Mass., has begun work as pastor of The First Church, Omaha, 
Neb. About 700 were added to the church in Brockton during his ministry 
there. At the farewell reception the people gave substantial evidence of 
their affection for the retiring pastor by a gift of $300 in gold. Mr. War- 
field began his ministry at Omaha, May 4, and already the different depart- 
ments of the church work feel the stimulus of his coming. 


Lewis W. Hicks, ’74, who recently resigned his pastorate at Wellesley, 
Mass., was dismissed by Council May 26. Though unanimously requested 
to reconsider his action, Mr. Hicks’s health did not permit him to comply 
with the earnest desires of his people to remain longer with them. Mr. 
Hicks will make his home in this. city. The action of the dismissing council 
is as follows: 

‘* While acquiescing in the apparent necessity for the dissolution of the 
pastoral relations, we are happy to learn of the mutual confidence and affection ex- 
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isting between the pastor and church, and to hear the cordial testimony to the 
fidelity, ability, wisdom, and success with which he has discharged the duties of his 
office. So that we can without reserve commend him as an able preacher of the 
Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, a wise, sympathetic, faithful pastor and work- 
man who needeth not to be ashamed, and whose praise is in all our churches. And 
we hope that Providence will ere long so restore his strength that he may yet be 
able to do much service in the ministerial office.” 


GILBERT A. CuRTIS, ’77, formerly of Andover, has begun his ministry 
in Killingworth. Before leaving Andover Mr. and Mrs. Curtis were gener- 
ously remembered with useful gifts. 


If any friends of Dr. ABDALIAN,’79, who was massacred in Gurun, should 
wish to aid his destitute family, funds can be sent through the American 
Board to Rev. H. T. Perry, and will reach them. 


HERMAN P, FISHER, ’83, pastor of the First Church, Crookston, Minn., has 
been giving a series of evening addresses to young men on “ The Elements 
of Young Manhood called for by the Dawning Twentieth Century.” He 
illustrates these addresses by the use of self-made maps showing the cam- 
paigns and characteristics of the great leaders in the Civil War. Mr. Fisher 
has been invited to prepare weekly notes on the current Sunday-school and 
Christian Endeavor topics for two of the city papers. 


FREDERICK A. HOLDEN, ’83, of Buckingham, has accepted a call to the 
pastorate in Burlington. 


WILLIAM A. BARTLETT, ’85, completed a successful pastorate of seven 
years at Ridgeland, Ill., May 25th, and will at once enter upon the pastorate 
of the Kirk Street Church, Lowell, Mass. From “ Franklin’s” Chicago let- 
ter to Zhe Congregationalist we quote the following: 

‘* To the regret of all who know him, Mr. Bartlett is clear in his convictions that 
he ought to accept the call of the Kirk Street Church, Lowell. In accordance with 
his decision a large and representative council met May 25th at the Ridgeland 
Church, which he has served for seven years, to bid him Godspeed. He leavesa 
united and strong church, which, under his ministry, has grown from about sixty to 
two hundred and sixty members. The testimony given to his fidelity and success in 
his work, to his usefulness as a lecturer on music in the seminary, to his qualities as 
aman among men, was such as is granted few men to receive. The council as well 
as the church expressed their appreciation of what Mrs. Bartlett has done in second- 
ing the efforts of her husband. We congratulate the Kirk Street Church on the wise 
choice it has made, and can only wish for our brother and his wife as useful and as 
happy a pastorate East as they have had in the Interior.” 


CLARENCE R. GALE, ’85, Marshalltown, Ia., has completed a series of 
interesting illustrated lectures on “Our Neighbors, the Cubans.” 

The Congregationalist, May 28th, contains a suggestive article on the 
“The Home and the Sunday-school,” by WILLIAM B. STRONG, °85, pastor 
of the church in Jackson, Mich. 
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The parishioners of ALMON J. DYER, 86, North Brookfield, Mass., gave 
him a farewell reception, May 25th, at which Mr. and Mrs. Dyer were pre- 
sented with valuable gifts, including silver-ware and a gold watch. 


The church in Tiverton, R. I., is prospering under the efficient leadership 
of SAMUEL RosgE, °86. 


At the meeting of the General Association of Connecticut held in Hart- 
ford, May 17-18, SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, read a valuable paper on “ The 
Congregational Ministry.” In the spirited discussion that followed, Isaac 
C. MESERVE, ’69, of New Haven, was one of the principal speakers. 


FRANK E. BUTLER, ’87, has begun work as pastor of the Union Church, 
South Weymouth, Mass. 


A letter from GEORGE E. WHITE, °87, Marsovan, Turkey, asking for 
money for Anatolia College, was read at the Commencement of Iowa College, 
and in response over $500 was subscribed. 


HENRY M. Lyman, °88, preached the sermon at the meeting of the Elk- 
horn Valley Association held at Creighton, Neb., May 26-27. 


At the rotst annual meeting of the Vermont General Convention held 
at Bradford, June 9, 10, 11, HENRY L. BAILEY, °89, gave an address on 


“ Missions.” 


At the meeting of the Rhode Island Conference held at Westerly, May 
26, 27, WALLACE NUTTING, ’89, preached the sermon, the theme being 
“The Sanctity of Common Things.” WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, gave an 
address on “Some Contributions of Congregationalism to American Civil 


Institutions.” 


The sermon before the Western Minnesota Conference, which met at 
Sleepy Eye, June 9, to, was preached by GEORGE M. Morrison, ’go. 


The church in Elliot, Me., has improved its house of worship and is en- 
larging its work in the community under the leadership of ARTHUR L. 
GOLDER, ’9gI. 


After a prosperous pastorate of four years in Waukesha, Wis., JAMES 
A. BLAISDELL, ’92, on June Ist began his ministry in Olivet, Mich. 
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Aeminarp Annals, 


THE CAREW LECTURES. 


The Carew course consisted this year of five lectures, given on 
April 15, 20, 22, 27, and 29, by Rev. Dr. George Leon Walker, on 
the general theme of “ Phases of Religious Life in New England.” 
The course was followed with much interest by a large audience. 


Dr. Walker’s first lecture treated of the Religious Life of the ini- 
tial period of New England, from 1620 to 1660. This life was a 
transplantation into and not an indigenous growth of the soil. The 
reasons inducing the Pilgrims and Puritans to leave England were 
those of polity rather than primarily of religion. The religious life 
of these exiles was the same in quality as that of the more earnest of 
their fellow-countrymen at home. As in England, so in early New 
England, the prevailing type of thought was strongly Calvinistic. 
However Whitgift and Cartwright and Perkins and Robinson and 
Hooker might differ regarding church organization, they were at one 
in the Calvinistic type of piety which they represented. 

One feature of this religious life was its profound sense of divine 
sovereignty. The aspect in which God was conceived was that of 
absolute authority. The will of God was not only the ultimate cause 
of all physical and moral events; it was the foundation of morality 
itself. This sovereignty reached irresistibly to all events, however 
great, however minute. ‘This conception must have shed over early 
New England religious life an aspect of fatalism; but that it did not 
avail more powerfully to sadden the spirits of the time was owing to 
the fact that the practical issue of extreme doctrines entertained by 
devout men and women is not generally what it logically ought to be, 
and the comforting assurance the New England founders generally 
entertained that the sovereign power of God was enlisted in their 
own personal behalf or pledged to the success of the enterprise in 
which they were engaged. 

Coupled with this sense of divine sovereignty was a equal feeling 
of man’s helplessness. The passivity of the soul in regeneration was 
generally affirmed. Norton, Shepherd, and Hooker all inculcated 
this doctrine. And the number of the saved was believed to be ex- 
ceedingly small. The process of conversion was looked upon as an 
arduous and protractedly painful one. The religious life of the early 
period was keyed to the expectation of such agonizing experiences 
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and could hardly credit the genuineness of any other type of 
conversion. Thomas Hooker and his son-in-law, Thomas Shepherd, 
however, went beyond the generality of early New England divines 
in insisting, as a necessary element in conversion, on such an uncon- 
ditional submission to the will of God as carries with it a willingness 
to be lost,— a doctrine often known by the name of its century-later 
expounder, Hopkins. 

These views necessarily rendered early New England religious 
life minutely introspective. Holding to the immense difficulty of 
saving conversion, the vast liability to deception about it, together 
with the infinite misery of failure in the enterprise, the whole process 
of conversion was tried as by fire. Such introspection ought logically, 
one would suppose, to have resulted in a type of piety as morbid as 
it was intense. ‘That it did not is due to the essential soundness and 
healthiness of the Anglo-Saxon temperament, to the outward activity 
required for struggle with the wilderness, and to the ever present 
sense of conflict with external satanic agency, which drew men’s 
minds from dwelling too exclusively on their inward state. 

Yet more influential in steadying the course of religious life in this 
Puritan period was the general belief in the absolute authority and 
universal applicability of Scripture. The Bible was viewed as equally, 
in all portions, the utterance of divine wisdom; and a text taken 
from anywhere in it which seemed to fit approximately any given 
question was thought doubtless the decisive utterance of the mind of 
God on the point in debate. Isaiah or Ecclesiastes, Genesis or Sol- 
omon’s Song were weighted down with living present meaning, suited 
to all the exigencies of those troubled days. But, however fanciful 
the interpretation of Scripture might occasionally be, the authority 
generally accorded to it was a controlling power in repressing indi- 
vidual eccentricity in religious matters. An outward standard, ac- 
cessible to all, and familiar to all, was close at hand by which faith 
and conduct might be tried. 

It was precisely on this point of the authority ascribed to Scrip- 
ture that the two disturbing movements which agitated early New 
England —those represented by Mrs. Hutchinson and by the 
Quakers — rebelled against the prevailing faith. 

The declaration is often made that Puritan times were joyless and 
hopeless ; but the assertion is utterly inaccurate. Life in those Puri- 
tan days was not essentially gloomy, or hard, or miserable. The 
times nowhere, in old world or new, were those of softness or ease. 
But to hold that the Puritans of New England were typically hard, 
austere, and unhappy is utterly to mistake their character, Their 
legislation was mild judged by the standard of the mother country. 
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Massachusetts and Connecticut in 1642 punished twelve offenses 
with death, while in England, as late as 1819, two hundred and 
twenty-six crimes incurred the same penalty. The number executed 
for witchcraft in New England were but a handful compared with 
those who so died in Old England; and while the last of these trag- 
edies in New England occurred in 1692, they continued in Old Eng- 
land till 1722. New England of the Puritan days appreciated wit, 
loved nature, and valued family affection. Life was then in all its 
great essential verities and joys what we find it ourselves. 


II. Dr. Walker’s second lecture had for its theme “The Re- 
ligious Decline from about 1660 to 1735.” 

The alteration from the first years of intense religious life to the 
epoch that formed the theme of the lecture was a gradual one. But 
its changed tone may be discovered through such lament as that 
made by John Higginson and William Hubbard in 1701 in their 
“Testimony ” that it was ‘an observation so plain that he that runs 
may read it that the power of Godliness is exceedingly decaying and 
Expiring in the country.”” Nor is this merely the sad expression of 
advanced age. Sermons, legislative enactments, ecclesiastical rec- 
ords, all sound the same strain. 

The decline was in part the inevitable result of the hard wilder- 
ness life of the descendants of the first settlers. The fathers had 
come from the comparatively cultivated ways of their European 
homes, under the influence of high motives ; their grandchildren had 
to grow up in destitution of many of the advantages, educational, 
social, and economic, which the founders had possessed before leav- 
ing their native England. Well educated ministers and laymen alike 
were fewer than at first ; while the desire to seize land, keen as any 
ever shown in Oklahoma, sent families constantly into the rude con- 
ditions of forest clearing and frontier home building. Political dis- 
turbances also lent their distraction to men’s thoughts; the restora 
tion of the Stuarts, the protection of the regicides, the revocation of 
the Massachusetts charter in 1684 and the rule of Andros, terminated 
by the English revolution of 1688, which put William and Mary on 
the British throne, all engrossed men’s minds on this side of the At- 
lantic. The warlike struggle of King Phillip’s war in 1675-6, was 
followed by the contests with the French and their Indian allies from 
1690 onward, contests marked by such incidents as the plunder and 
massacre at Deerfield in 1704, which long engaged the young men of 
the land in the perils, labors, and temptations incident to military 
life. Populistic experiments in paper currency, kept credit insecure. 
It was a time of turmoil, worry, and destruction in the political and 
social world. 














Nor was it less a period of unrest in religious concerns. The 
Quakers were sucha distracting element; both in the views which 
they taught, questioning the teachings of the ministers and the exclu- 
sive authority of the word of God, and the opposition which the per- 
secutions meted out to them aroused in many who shared none of their 
peculiar beliefs. The Baptist teachings, accepted as early as 1654 
by President Dunster of Harvard, also broke the uniformity of early 
New England religious life. In 1686 Episcopacy gained a foothold 
in Boston; and an English society —that for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts — founded in 1701, sought the establish- 
ment of congregations claiming to be the only true church in the 
colonial towns, and secured the adhesion of the president of Yale 
College in 1722. 

Yet the most influential cause in lowering the tone of New Eng- 
land religious life in this period was the Half Way Covenant. The 
founders of the colonies held that the only proper adult church mem- 
bers were men and women of personal religious character. But they 
also held that the children of such professing Christians were them- 
selves church members. This was well enough as long as the chil- 
dren were children. But how when they grew up and were evidently 
not of actively religious character? New England debated the ques- 
tion and generally decided that these descendants of church members 
were themselves members enough to bring their offspring to baptism, 
but not members enough, in the absence of personal regenerated 
character, to partake of the Lord’s Supper or vote in church affairs. 
This partial membership was that of the Half Way Covenant. Its 
evil was that it substituted a form and a partial Christian profession 
for that full consecration which the founders demanded. Under 
these circumstances preaching came to insist more and more on acts 
and practices good enough in themselves, like prayer and Scripture 
reading, rather than on the primary necessity of seeking a divine re- 
generative change. 

Decline there was, indeed. Profanity, licentiousness, and drunk- 
enness were widely prevalent in that period. Certainly a great 
change had taken place since the author of the “ New England Pros- 
pect” could declare in 1643 that he had never seen a drunkard, 
heard an oath, or beheld a beggar in New England. Effort there 
was in abundance to check this downward course, but the devout 
themselves were less earnest, and formality in the churches had in- 
creased. Life asa whole had coarsened and grown worse since the 
deaths of the founders. 


III. The third lecture had as its subject “The Great Awakening 
and its Sequels,” covering the period from 1735 to 1790. 
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From the condition of formalism and declension which marked 
New England religious life for more than two generations before 1740 
the churches were suddenly aroused by so remarkable a spiritual 
quickening that it is permanently remembered as the “Great Awak- 
ening.” Occasional signs of possible spiritual reawakening had ap- 
peared for some years previous, as at Taunton, Mass., in 1704, at North- 
ampton, Mass., under Solomon Stoddard in 1712 and 1718 ; even more 
significant were the revivals of religion in 1734-36, which though ex- 
tending to a considerable number of towns in Massachusetts and 
Connecticut, are best illustrated at Northampton under the preaching 
of Jonathan Edwards. 

These movements prepared the way for the great overturning 
which accompanied and followed the coming to New England of the 
Rev. George Whitefield in 1740. No single voice has ever stirred 
New England people like his. Welcomed into the churches of 
Boston with almost every conceivable token of admiration, not to say 
of adulation; carried sometimes over people’s heads to the pulpit; 
extending his pilgrimage accompanied by similar demonstrations 
eastward through Salem, Marblehead, Ipswich, Portsmouth, and 
York; and westward through Sudbury, Worcester, Brookfield, Had- 
ley, and Northampton; and thence southward through Springfield, 
Windsor, Hartford, Wethersfield, Middletown, and Wallingford to 
New Haven, and so on to New York, no such ecclesiastical progress 
is to be paralleled in New England’s religious story. 

There was much both in the character of the man and of the re- 
ligious work of which he was the leader to justify this popular 
approval, There was much also which was to be the source of 
future controversy. While Whitefield was eloquent, devout, and 
doubtless “sincere,” he was also young, opinionated, and censorious. 
Those who did not co-operate with him he denounced too often 
as blind and unconverted. The New England colleges, he affirmed, 
were filled with “ darkness that may be felt.” 

All these less charitable aspects of Whitefield’s work were 
repeated and exaggerated by the native-born evangelists who fol- 
lowed him. Many of these itinerant ministers were excellent and 
useful men, but there were others, both lay and clerical, who were 
marked by the utmost extravagance of utterance. Friends and foes 
alike testify to the undue stress put on visions, trances, impulses, and 
revelations. ‘The great wave of emotion subsided almost as rapidly 
as it rose. Additions to the churches speedily became few. At 
Northampton, for instance, where the interest in 1740 had been in- 
tense, not a single candidate was propounded from 1744 to 1748. 

But there were consequences flowing from the Great Awakening 
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which profoundly affected the religious life of the whole following 
generation and beyond. A change was evident in the religious 
experience of those first affected by it. That experience was now 
emotional, profound ; and it was accompanied and largely caused by 
a change in the character of the preaching. The effect of the 
awakening and of the examples of its chief promoters, like Edwards, 
Parsons, Mills, Wheelock, Pomeroy, and Bellamy, could not but be 
felt in the pulpits generally. These ministerial quickenings were 
naturally accompanied by a more strenuous presentation of religious 
truth, and an emphasis on intensity of religious experience. Divine 
sovereignty and holiness, human sinfulness and dependence were 
contrasted and enforced as they had not been since the days of the 
founders of New England. New England preaching and piety came 
much to resemble that of the first planters of these colonies. The 
books of Hooker and Shepherd were republished for the edification 
of a new century. 

But though the older types of preaching were revived there was a 
difference. ‘The earlier period showed much more of contentment 
with the vivid illustration of any alleged truth, and much less of an 
attempt to explain the truth and set it in its proper intellectual place 
as a thing to be rationally justified than did the new. Sinfulness, 
submission to the divine disposal even to the extent of willingness to 
be lost, were emphasized as in early New England, but these views 
were now explained, and elaborated as they had not been before. 
The problems of baptism and church membership involved in the 
Half Way Covenant discussion of the previous period came up anew. 
A characteristic New England theology was in the process of genera- 
tion — to be developed by Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Emmons, and 
Dwight. Parallel with this Edwardian type of thought ran two 
other tendencies, — a conservative school of declining influence but 
of numerous adherents (the Old Calvinists), and a liberalizing school 
which ultimately developed into New England Unitarianism. These 
doctrinal discussions, as well as the great political debates of the 
Revolutionary period, largely account for the rapid decline of the 
spiritual interest which the Whitefieldian revival at first aroused. 

Here in Connecticut, where strict legislative repression had been 
directed against the more extravagant features of the revival move- 
ment, the Great Awakening led to the separation from the Congrega- 
tional churches by law established of the warmer sympathizers with 
Whitefieldian methods in many towns. These Separates were men 
and women chiefly ignorant, enthusiastic, sensitive to the most emo- 
tional features of the revival, and without educational or intellectual 
ballast to prevent their falling into easy confusion or error. But 
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there is much to be said for their zeal and their opposition to the 
Half-Way Covenant, while we recognize the folly of their rejection of 
“book learning,” and of their claim to spiritual discernnfent of 


character. 

On the whole, the period which began so brightly in the “ Great 
Awakening” ended in comparative coldness and torpidity in the 
religious life, but certain results were permanent. The Half-Way 
Covenant had received the blow which was ultimately to be fatal, the 
churches had been to a large extent revivified, there was discipline 
and education in the powerful discussions of religious truth of the 
various champions from Edwards to Dwight, from Clap to Hemmin- 
way, from Chauncy to Brown. 


IV. Dr. Walker, in his fourth lecture, treated of “‘ The Evangelical 
Reawakening,” the period discussed being that from 1790 to 1859. 
To understand the religious revival which marks this epoch a glance 
is necessary at some of the forces operative in New England religious 
circles in the closing years of the eighteenth century. Three types 
of religious thought were dividing the New England of 1790. One 
was, or had been, represented by a small schoolof able and cultivated 
men like Chauncey, Mayhew, Bryant, and Webster, chiefly in eastern 
Massachusetts, who differed from the generality of New England 
thinkers in diminished emphasis on the necessity of Christ’s sacrifice 
as a ground of man’s spiritual hope, and heightened emphasis on vir- 
tuous character as at least one element in the conditions of accept- 
ance with God. From this party the Unitarian movement of the 
opening years of this century was to come. A much more numerous 
and influential school was that of the Old Calvinists, adherents of the 
historically orthodox positions of the New England founders regard- 
ing divine sovereignty and human sinfulness. This school, repre- 
sented by such men as Samuel Phillips, Moses Hemminway, and 
William Hart, taught that though divine salvation could neither be 
purchased nor commanded by men, it was generally given by God 
in connection with a faithful use on men’s part of the “means of 
grace,” like prayer, Bible-reading, attendance upon worship and 
similar practices. These ‘ means,” which were in all men’s power to 
employ, did not earn salvation or make its bestowal certain, but their 
diligent use made it vastly more probable that men would receive sal- 
vation, and rendered the user less guilty in the sight of God. 

A third school was known as that of the ‘*‘ New Divinity,” tracing 
its doctrinal lineage from Edwards through Bellamy, Hopkins, West, 
Smalley, and Emmons. Of these the most typical and theologically 
influential in the period covered by this lecture was Samuel Hopkins, 
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Never in New England had the sovereignty of God been so affirmed. 
God, this school taught, is the cause of all things, even of sin ; but the 
guilt @f sin lies not in the cause, but in the act; and hence the actor, 
man alone is guilty. Sin is selfishness. Every man at bottom is 
totally selfish, and, therefore, totally depraved. Holiness is benevo- 
lence or love to being in general, a love that is primarily love to God 
as the infinite being of the universe. This unselfish love can only be 
manifested in complete submission to God. Hence, in the views of 
the Edwardean school, “means of grace,” of which the Old Calvinists 
made so much, were a vain reliance; dependence upon them a crim- 
inal neglect of complete surrender to God. Indeed, the use of 
means without that entire submission, instead of making a man 
better renders him simply worse and more selfish. For this submis- 
sion man has a natural, but not a moral, power. He can if he will; 
but he cannot make himself will. His only hope is in the interposi- 
tion of the direct transforming power of God. 

Of these three schools, the most aggressive and zealous, and per- 
haps the most able intellectually, was the third — that of the “New 
Divinity.” It was natural, therefore, that when, about 1797, a pro- 
found and pervasive spiritual stirring, such as New England had not 
seen since the “Great Awakening,” swept over the land, the new re- 
vival took on a distinctly dogmatic character, and that its type 
of thought and experience was predominently that of the Edwardean 
school. ‘The awakening was deep, thorough, and lasting. 

In this revival the preaching was chiefly Hopkinsian. Divine 
sovereignty, the majesty of divine law, the sinfulness of man, the re- 
deeming work of Christ, the agency of the Holy Ghost in conversion, 
the necessity of a complete change in man’s nature and of his entire 
submission of will to God ; these were the doctrines characteristically 
enforced. And the experience of those wrought upon by these dis- 
courses was no less distinctive. A sense of sin as involving enmity 
toward God, a belief that God had no blessings for the unregenerate, 
however diligently they might pray or labor, and that unconditional 
submission (often reached by great spiritual struggle) was the only 
road to peace with God, were characteristic elements of religious ex- 
perience. With Hopkins, Emmons, and many others, this submission 
did not seem complete unless it involved full willingness that God 
should dispose of the soul as he saw fit, even if that disposition was 
its damnation. 

This revival of 1797-1801 was but the beginning of a long series 
of similar awakenings in New England. In 1805-6, from 1815 to 
1818, in 1820-23, 1826-28, 1830, 1840-45, and last of all, 1857-59, 
As they recurred it became in- 
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creasingly the custom to invite the aid and direction of other pastors 


and of evangelistic laborers. Among the first and most successful of 
these pastors and itinerants were Lyman Beecher and Ashael Nettle- 
ton. Charles G. Finney was another, and others were E. N. Kirk, 
Jacob Knapp, and Jedidiah Burchard. Yet with all the general like- 
ness of these revival movements we perceive a gradual change in the 
type of preaching and experience as we pass onward through the long 
period from 1797 to 1859. The sharper Hopkinsian peculiarities 
gradually shaded away. The teachings of Connecticut Edwardeans, 
like the elder President Dwight and Professor Nathaniel W. Taylor, 
essentially modified the older doctrines of the school. On the use of 
“means” Dwight took an essentially Old Calvinist position, holding 
that prayer and attendance upon worship made the sincere though 
unregenerate man better rather than worse ; and Taylor modified the 
Hopkinsian conception of holiness by presenting self-love as a motive 
in conversion. 

But, however modified, the Edwardean character of the great re- 
vival period is conspicuous ; and its effects in changing the religious 
condition of New England were momentous — especially in the fos- 
tering of organic religious effort. ‘The Home and Foreign Mission- 
ary Societies here have their birth, In home missions the Connecti- 
cut General Association led the way in 1798. Massachusetts 
followed in 1799, New Hampshire in 1801, and Vermont in 1807. 
But labor on American soil was not enough and, in 1810, American 
foreign missions began with the American Board. 

Ministerial education took on a new development under these re- 
vival influences. Beginning with Andover in 1808, and ending with 
Hartford in 1834, four Congregational theological seminaries were 
founded in New England. Andover and Bangor, New Haven and 
Hartford seminaries, all represented certain recognizably diverse 
habitudes of thought; but they were at one in the fundamentals 
which they all held, and their variousness is a witness to the abound- 
ing vigor of New England religious life. 

Interesting is it to notice the changes which this period witnessed 
in the manners of the Christian community. At its opening, ardent 
spirits were furnished as a matter of course at most social and 
ecclesiastical gatherings. Its close saw their general banishment 
from household use and special festive occasions. ‘The ordination 
ball, not infrequently characteristic of ministerial settlements at the 
beginning of this period, not only disappeared, but in evangelical 
circles even private social dancing was generally frowned upon. 

Throughout this whole epoch the parallel, but wholly unlike, de- 
velopment of the so-called liberal movement ran, guided by Emerson, 
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Buckminster, Channing, Ware, Gannett, and Parker. Unitarianism 
early in this period became a definite, though geographically circum- 
scribed, factor in New England religious life. Over against Old 
Calvinism and New Divinity alike, or any modification of them which 
holds to the sinfulness and loss of human nature, the necessity of a 
divine atonement, and redemption by interposing grace, there was 
now found as an opposing current in the religious thought of New 
England the conception of human nature dignified and undepraved, 
of salvation by cultivation rather than by faith, of self-acquired 
character as the ground of divine acceptance and the intellectual and 
moral unity of God and man. 


V. In his concluding address Dr. Walker sketched the salient 
features of “‘ The Current Era, 1859 to 1896.” 

The modern religious epoch opened with the political and moral 
upheaval on the question of slavery. The conscience of New Eng- 
land had become aroused to the iniquity of chattel bondage. The 
war was a patriotic outburst of emotion and energy, the central and 
vivifying principle of which was a moral one. In the presence of 
great public questions it was natural that more private considerations 
of individual relationship to religious truth became relatively 
obscured. Yet the ultimate uplift of the religious life of New Eng- 
land, which was by many expected from the heroic and moral 
elements of sacrifice involved in the Civil War, was not realized. 
War, however high and meritorious in its object, is inevitably accom- 
panied by some demoralization. The war period had certain positive 
influences, also, of a more particular character, which have widely 
affected American life. One is the introduction into the general 
spirit of the people of an eagerness for sudden and splendid success, 
in accumulation of property, in achievement of social or political dis- 
tinction. Amid the sufferings of the many in the war period, the few 
grew rich or famous with a celerity which has been like an intoxicant 
to society ever since. Nor has it been without considerable abate- 
ment of the expectation of a permanent moral elevation of sentiment 
consequent upon the war to find ourselves thirty years after the 
struggle has ended called on to support a pension list costing more 
than the standing armies of any nation of Europe, for services which 
were supposed to be the spontaneous offering of patriotic and 
humanitarian sentiment. 

But though the war gave an immense impulse to arts, inventions, 
industries, and commercial enterprises, certainly not in themselves 
inimical to the social or religious welfare of the country, it is evident 
that in politics, in business, in society, and in religion as well, things 
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on one side or the other of the mountain barrier of the war are 
diverse. One obvious feature of this change is the immense develop- 
ment of voluntary organizations for the promotion of moral and 
religious objects. It is only necessary to speak of the Young Men’s 
and Women’s Christian Associations, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Epworth League, the Brotherhood of Philip and Andrew, the 
King’s Daughters, the Salvation Army, or the Red Cross Society, the 
Woman’s Temperance Union, Chautauqua circles and University 
Extension classes to indicate something of the extent of this tendency. 
Some few of these were born before the war ; but all have their chief 
growth since. Naturally, such wide-spread organization has empha- 
sized the external rather than the internal in religious life. Self- 
examination has almost no place in modern experience. The watch- 
words of a not very remote past were ‘ consider,” “be,” “become” ; 
those of the present are “resolve,” “speak,” ‘ do.” 

A change has come, too, over the conceptions held regarding ex- 
periences necessary for membership in the church. For the genera- 
tion now on the stage entrance into professed Christian discipleship 
has been attended by no considerable struggle of spirit, by no very 
humiliating feeling of guilt, by no overmastering conviction that sal- 
vation is a matter of unmerited grace, and by no considerable change 
in conscious tastes or purposes in life. Though our churches long 
ago rejected the Half-Way Covenant, they are admitting those to full 
membership who show less knowledge of divine truth than was 
usually demanded of half-way members. Congregationalism to-day 
in reference to this matter is operating on Episcopalian principles 
and often with less adequate safeguards than are found in the con- 
firmation classes of the Episcopal church. 

The lessened consciousness of sin has been accompanied by a 
considerably abated sense of the danger of men apart from the con- 
verting power of the Gospel. In our time scarce any interest ap- 
pears to exist in the systematic presentation of Christian doctrine, 
such as has marked many periods of New England history. ‘Times 
have been when nothing would so stir the blood of a New England 
congregation as a discussion of some controverted point in dogmatic 
theology ; now to call a sermon a “ doctrinal sermon” is the shortest 
way to describe it as uninteresting. Yet preaching has neither de- 
generated intellectually nor spiritually. It has changed. It has be- 
come largely ethical where it was formerly dogmatic; expository of 
personal, social, and public obligations, and illuminative, it may be 
believed, in many points of truer conceptions of the divine character 
than formerly prevailed. 

One evident change in many quarters is in the conception of 
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Christianity and the church. Our New England progenitors viewed 
Christianity as the agency for individual rescue, and the church as 
the place of ingathering for souls brought home from a lost world. 
Many now regard Christianity as the saviour of society, and the 
church as one instrumentality among others in an enterprise of gen- 
eral redemption for humanity. This tendency goes to diverse ex- 
tent. Some look upon whatever improves the physical and social 
conditions of a community as having a truly religious value and 
would make the church a kind of model of regenerated society, a re- 
formatory for the erring, a home for the homeless, a place of recrea- 
tion for the tired, a restaurant for the hungry, as well as a worship- 
ing place for the devout. Others, going further, unfold a system 
scarcely distinguishable from French or German socialism, and fasten 
hope for the Gospel’s progress on a better adjustment of society, a 
more equal division of property, and increased facilities for educa- 
tion and enjoyment. Undoubtedly the conception of a relationship 
of the Gospel to society, insufficiently recognized heretofore, has 
in some form or other taken hold on men’s minds and modified 
preaching. But one result has been that the individual soul does 
not seem to weigh as much as once it did, nor does church mem- 
bership amount to what once it did in the conception of many 
pastors. 

Another change in the religious life of New England is in the at- 
titude of the scholarly and to some extent of the popular mind toward 
the authority of Scripture. Recent discussions have already availed 
to put the Bible in a very different position from what it has histor- 
ically occupied in all the past of New England. ‘The Bible is now, in 
the thought of many devout men among us, a volume to be read 
with a critically discriminating eye, educated to discern what and 
what not is authoritative and inspired in it. This is a change mo- 
mentously influencing contemporaneous religious life. Whether its 
intluence is for good or ill is a question on which prophets prophesy 
variously, and the event can best decide. 

Another feature of current religious method is the use of evange- 
lists. Revivalism has come to be a profession. Bureaus for the 
furnishing of evangelists are established, where lists of such available 
itinerators can be inspected, their peculiar adaptations to one or an- 
other class of people ascertained, and the probable cost of a revival- 
istic campaign estimated. It is certainly a striking fact that in a 
time so destitute of those general movements on the spirits of men 
which have hitherto been the occasions of the chief revivings of re- 
ligious life, an agency so largely mechanical should have acceptance. 
One marked effect of the evangelical reawakening early in this 



























largely changed. 


social use of wine on festive occasions is plainly becoming fre- 


quent. 
Yet while 


regarded as a 


Christian activity. 
has been on the advance. 
they are used. 
in increasing 
most extensively prevails. 


best use is to do good with. 
in the churches ; and especially among the young. 

Regarding the relative worth of one or another of these modern 
tendencies the lecturer has expressed no opinion, not because he is 
without positive convictions, but for the sufficient reason that things 
as they are cannot be regarded as final. No condition noticed in the 
o years covered by these lectures has been permanent. 
The progress of religion has not been regular, but cyclic, often revo- 
lutionary. It is therefore comparatively unimportant to ask the value 
of the current movement of religious history judged by another 


more than 25 


movement a generation before. 
in due time reappear, modified and broadened by that which is best 
The internal, searching aspects of religion, the 
problems of theology, now largely ignored, will reassert themselves 
in the cyclic changes of the future; but modified by the conceptions 
of external activity and social renewal which now crowd them aside. 
And the manifest quickening and vivifying outpouring of the Spirit 
in be felt by our churches. God will revive his work, 
as he has again and again in the past. His still small voice will 
sound athwart the chatterings of human frivolity and the bickerings 
of politics and trade, and men will feel the awe of an almost visible 
God, and be convinced that the one great necessity of a sinful soul 
is to become a subject of His transforming grace. Let us labor as 
best we know how in our little day ; for God is surely bringing for- 


in the present. 


of God will ag 


c 
> 


century was a discountenancing of the convivial use of wine, the 
theater, dancing, and card-playing. The attitude now taken has 
In most considerable towns the theater is a generally 
adopted appliance of public amusement, and is largely attended by 
members of the churches, especially Congregationalists and Episco- 
palians. In these two denominations the practice of card-playing is 
common in larger communities, and dancing equally so; while the 


here has been alteration in the standard as to what is 
owable in Christian practice, there is in the current 
age an increasing extension of what is regarded as obligatory in 
The sense of duty to do something as Christians 
Organizations for effort not merely exist ; 

Some form of Christian service is deemed obligatory 
measure, even where freedom in social amusements 
Hence the present age is one in which 
Christian work shows a variety and fruitfulness never before mani- 
fested. Money is increasingly looked upon as an instrument whose 
A conception of stewardship is growing 
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That which is best in the past will 
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ward, though in what are oftentimes to us circuitous and incompre- 
hensible ways, that 
“one, far off, divine event, 


Toward which the whole creation moves —” 


the Kingdom of the Lord and of His Christ. 


THE SIXTY-SECOND ANNIVERSARY. 


It would be difficult to conceive of weather more perfect than that 
which favored this year’s anniversary, and though the date was the 
same as that of the meeting of the Home Missionary Society in New 
Haven there was a large attendance of enthusiastic alumni and 
friends of the institution. The change by which the graduation exer- 
cises were put upon Wednesday evening instead of Thursday was a 
marked improvement. 

Beginning with Monday, June 1, the written examinations 
extended through Tuesday morning. ‘Tuesday afternoon and Wed- 
day morning were occupied with oral examinations. ‘The Junior class 
was examined by Professors Mitchell and Beardslee, the Middle class 
by Professors Mead and Jacobus, the Senior class by Professor Mer- 
riam. ‘Tuesday evening Rev. William R. Richards, D.D., of Plain- 
field, New Jersey, gave the Annual Address before the Pastoral 
Union and Alumni on “ The City and its Church.” It was a thought- 
ful and stimulating address and is printed in full among the contrib- 
uted articles in this number of the RECORD. 

At twelve o’clock on Wednesday was held the annual Prayer 
Meeting, President Hartranft having it in charge. After reading the 
fourth chapter of Second Corinthians, the leader noted that the min- 
istry is a struggle of conscience with conscience. It is the effort to 
bring other consciences to yield to that to which the minister’s con- 
science assents. The faithful laborer can however leave the unveil- 
ing of hearts to God. He is to deliver the word. His responsibility 
ceases with his own perfect surrender to God, and the greatest 
fidelity possible. The minister’s utterance is throughout on the basis 
of faith. It is because he believes, and with the energy of his con- 
viction, that he speaks. The goal of his striving is not temporal, but 
eternal. The eternal supplies the minister his true point of vision. 
Professor Adams of Atlanta University spoke of the growing import- 
ance of the city problem among the colored people. J. L. Kilbon 
emphasized the fact that success in ministerial labor can come only 
through an intense appreciation of the objective reality of spiritual 
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things. G. H. Cummings, T. C. Richards, and Charles Pease led in 
prayer. The meeting closed with the hymn sung at this meeting for 
sixty-two years, “I love Thy kingdom, Lord.” 


ALUMNI DINNER. 


At half-past twelve the annual dinner was held in the lower hall 
of the Case Library, about seventy-five being present. A. B. Bassett 
of Ware, President of the Alumni Association, was at the head of the 
table. After the dinner President Hartranft was first called on to 
speak for the Seminary. He remarked on the conscientiousness of 
the students in their relations to their work as it has developed under 
the elective system. In almost all cases the students desire to choose 
a number of hours of work in excess of that fixed by the curriculum. 
The more freedom, the more conscience seems to be the conclusion 
drawn from the attitude of the students towards their opportunities. 
The speaker would therefore stand for the widest freedom of choice 
as an ideal, not necessarily to be realized at the present, but for the 
future. The Seminary stands not only for theory but for practice. 
Its ambition is to enlarge the practical side of theological education. 
As a most valuable contribution to the spiritual life of the students 
was the meeting of the District Conference of the American Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance, and the quickened spiritual life has 
manifested itself in the deepened scholarship of the students. The 
Seminary stands too for the view that profound piety needs to be 
coupled with the largest intellectual training. During the past year 
the Students’ Association has manifested its value by its helpful co- 
operation with the Faculty in the administration of the internal affairs 
of the institution. And the enthusiasm of all the students for the 
Seminary and their earnest desire to enlarge the attendance has been 
most encouraging. For the future the success of the Seminary must 
depend on its ability to show itself to be necessary. No Seminary 
can live which cannot do this. The function of the Seminary which 
is to command the future is a rigid criticism. It is easy to swim with 
the tide. The need is to criticise criticism. To begin where Kant 
did in the sphere of philosophy and criticise first of all the capacity 
for criticism and the method of criticism in order thereby to get at 
the truth. ‘The highest of all the functions of a theological Seminary, 
higher even than instruction, is the function of research. The Sem- 
inary should be ready to enter every newly-opened door of knowledge 
to possess it for Christ. To lead, not to follow. The Seminary 
should be comprehensive in bringing within itself spheres of knowl- 
edge which have often been falsely esteemed purely secular. The 
Seminary should try to anticipate the future. This the Seminary is 
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trying to do. For the carrying on of its work it is sorely straitened 
for funds. 

Dr. A. C. Thompson was next called on to speak for the Trustees. 
He is at present the oldest living alumnus of the Seminary and his 
reminiscences of the early days of the Theological Institute at East 
Windsor Hill, his congratulatory comparisons with the advantages 
now offered at Hartford, his firm faith in the past, and his strong, 
progressive onlook into the future of the institution following the lines 
sketched by the president, was full of interest. 

Dr. Richards of Plainfield expressed gracefully and felicitously 
his pleasure, as one who had been trained in the Congregational 
fellowship and was now ministering in the Presbyterian fold, at being 
present at the Anniversary of a Congregational Seminary. 

Professor Perry was called on to speak of the Seminary Library. 
Its administration is such that with the long hours, ready accessibility 
of the room and freedom in the use of the books, its fine general ma. 
terial and its exceptional special collections are made available to 
those both in and out of the institution who wish to make use 
of them. 

George R. Hewitt of Fitchburg was called on as a representative 
of the class of ’86, which had its reunion, and in response remarked 
that the thing which most impressed him respecting the theology he 
had learned at Hartford was that ten years’ experience showed him 
that it was a thoroughly preachable theology. He had not been 
obliged to throw it over because it was dryasdust, outgrown, or 
unpractical. 

John E. Merrill spoke for the graduating class from the students’ 
point of view, saying that three things had been especially impressed 
on them from the Seminary course, — the way into persons’ hearts, 
the way into the Bible, the way to God. 

Dr. Lyman Whiting, speaking along the line of the Inaugural Ad- 
dress by Professor Merriam, emphasized the need of combining the 
characteristics of the scholar, the poet, and the prophet in the minis- 
ter, and was glad to note the tendency in this direction in the present 
methods of instruction. 

The following message was sent to the Home Missionary Society, 
meeting at New Haven : 

Resolved, That we, the Faculty, Trustees, Alumni and students of Hartford 
Seminary, hereby express to the Congregational Home Missionary 





Theologica 


Society our congratulations upon its happy deliverance from financial distress, and 





our joy in the fellowship of a common service for the Kingdom of Christ in the 


evangelization of our beloved country. 
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MEETING OF THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 


After the dinner there was held in the Chapel, at three o’clock, 
the annual meeting of the Alumni Association. After the reading of 
the minutes the Nominating Committee was appointed, consisting of 
A. T. Perry, J. L. Kilbon, F. E. Jenkins. The Treasurer’s report was 
read and approved. The Secretary then read the Necrology, which 
is printed in full elsewhere. On recommendation of the Committee 
on Nominations the following officers were elected : 

President, Dr. James L. Barton, ’85; Vice-President, David P. 
Hatch, *86; Secretary and Treasurer, Clarence A. Barber, ’80; 
Executive Committee, Herbert Macy, ’83, Frederick W. Greene, ’85, 
Richard Wright, ’90. An amendment to the constitution was passed 
making all members of the Faculty members of the Association. 

The Librarian presented the following report on the Alumni 
Alcove Fund: 





The Alumut Association of Hartford Theological Seminary: 
GI EMEN : — By your vote at the annual meeting in June, 1895, there was 
placed at my disposal for immediate use a fund collected many years ago and known 





as the Alumni Alcove Fund. This amounted to $2,284.90. I would report in refer- 
ence to this money, that, in accordance with the understanding at the meeting a 
year ago, it was expended for books, mostly recent, which had been recommended by 
the various Professors of the Seminary as desirable or necessary to the work of their 


classes. 619 volumes have been thus purchased, a list of which has been separately 





kept. Of these the most notable are the 31 folio volumes of the exceedingly rare and 
valuable ‘‘ Nova Sacrorum Conciliorum Collectio” of Mansi; 46 volumes of the 
** Monumenta Germaniz Historica,’ completing our set of this indispensable work; 





and 37 volumes of the ** Expositor’s Bible.” Considerably more than half of the 
books have been published since 18go._ For this most highly esteemed gift, coming 
at a time when accessions fromother sources have been unusually small, the Libra- 
rian and the faculty in general extend to the Alumni their sincere thanks. 
Respectfully submitted, 
ALFRED Y.. PERRY, 
Librarian. 

After conclusion of the business of the meeting the subject for the 
discussion of the afternoon was taken up,—‘“ The Relation of the 
Theological Seminary to the Congregational churches.” The speak- 
ers were President Hartranft, F. S. Hatch, and Asher Anderson. 
The undertone of the need of the Seminary for funds which was quite 
evident at the dinner, here came to the fore, even though the discus- 
sion did not confine itself to Hartford Seminary but treated theologi- 
cal seminaries in general. President Hartranft urged that it was 
desirable for the life of the churches that there should be the closest 
connection between them and the seminaries. The churches need a 
unified center where there can be the scientific search for Christian 
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truth and where it can receive concrete and defined expression. No 
church life can be complete without this. This it is the business of 
the theological seminary to provide. The seminaries, too, should be 
places where the churches should be able to see the Christian life 
arrived at a profound scholastic and artistic expression. It is the 
part, too, of the seminaries to formulate the results of the evolution 
of the Christian consciousness and to help to shape this. The semi- 
nary is to provide instruction and to prepare men for the manifold 
activities of the ministry and hence it is its function to accentuate and 
develop the practics of the ministerial life. These indicate how the 
church needs the ministry. The seminaries, on the other hand, need 
the vast impulsive force of the churches. It needs the volume of 
affection of the churches. It needs their devotion and their prayers. 
It also needs the beneficences of the churches. The seminaries are 
the sources to which the Home and Foreign Missionary Societies 
must look for the laborers to man their fields. Why, then, should not 
the seminaries have a specific place among the benevolences of the 
churches? What, then, can be done to bring about the closer relation 
between the two which should be mutually beneficial? (a) Preach 
about the theological seminary. (6) Pray for the seminary. (¢) Agi- 
tate to give the seminaries their due place in the great assemblies of 
the churches. (/@) Send men for the ministry into the colleges, 
especially from the city churches which now supply so few. (¢) Put 
the seminaries on the lists of the beneficences of the churches, 

F. S. Hatch urged that the apparent divorce between the churches 
and seminaries was due chiefly to two facts: first, that the churches 
are not represented in the seminaries, and second, that the semina- 
ries are not represented in the churches. Every church ought to 
have its representative in the seminaries as a student. ‘The influence 
of a student in the home community is very strong. If each church, 
as is probably the case, cannot have one student all the time, it 
seems as if it might send one once in, say, five years. If the semi- 
nary professors could appear oftener in the pulpits of the churches to 
speak of the seminary it would be of great service. The professors 
cannot, however, be everywhere. What the Seminary needs is a 
“beggar.” ‘The Seminary also needs and is entitled to the devotion 
of the alumni who from it have freely received the best the Seminary 
had to give. 

Dr. Asher Anderson emphasized especially the spiritual side of the 
relation of the churches to the seminaries. The seminary, he urged, 
makes the preacher, the preacher gives tone to the churches, and the 
churches supply the students to the seminaries. He accentuated the 
importance of the divine call to the ministry. Men do not enter the 
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ministry simply because their fathers were ministers, nor solely because 
of the influence of Christian homes. Every young man who becomes 
a member of the church should be placed face to face with the ques- 
tion, “ Why should not I serve the Lord in the :ninistry?” He 
should not take up any other life occupation till he has answered this 
question. ‘The minister in his preaching should so preach that the 
ministry should be rightly apprehended. To this end he should 
(2) make it plain that the ministry is the exponent of righteousness. 
He should preach and hold up the inviolable righteousness of God. 
(4) He should recognize the priestly function of the ministry. Not 
in a high church sense, but in such a sense that it should be felt that 
unto him is given the ministry of reconciliation. (c) The minister 
ought to have a passion for men. (@) He should so proclaim the 
truth that men shall feel that this is indeed the truth of God. (¢) He 
should recognize the reality of the Spirit’s power, and be himself 
filled with the Spirit. If from the pulpit the people get these ideas 
then the young men may well feel that before them is the question 
whether or not the Lord has called them to His ministry. 


GRADUATION EXERCISES, 


At eight o’clock were held the graduating exercises. These 
opened with Scripture-reading and prayer by Dr. Charles M. Lam- 
son of the First Church, Hartford, followed by the addresses of four 
members of the graduating class. The first speaker was Harry 
Slawson Dunning, who spoke on “The Proper Emphasis of the 
Individual.” He urged that both excessive individualism and one- 
sided altruism are false determinants of life, and one of the peculiari- 
ties of Christianity is its balanced recognition of both of these. The 
second speaker was Edward Parker Kelly. He chose for his subject 
“The Military Idea in Religion,” and showed from a sketch of the 
working of the Society of Jesus and of the Salvation Army how much 
effectiveness lies in the application of the military idea to religious 
work, and at the same time exhibited the danger lying in that particu- 
lar form of organization. Miss Laura Hulda Wild, who was the third 
speaker, selected as her theme “‘The Mystic’s View in Present-day 
Living.” While drawing the distinction between the true and the 
false mysticism it is to be remembered that the essence of mysticism 
is the sense of communion with God, and the world seems to be dis- 
covering again at the present time that power is with God, that not 
humanity but consciousness of the Divine spirit is the key to modern 
problems. ‘The fourth speaker was John Ernest Merrill, whose topic 
was * The Hunger for Reality.” He noted the unrest characteristic 
-of our time as it appears in life and in literature. These indicate the 
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consciousness that there was a great problem unsolved. This prob- 
lem is in its last analysis the establishment of right relations. Men 
are seeking for that which is the real back of all, and are coming in- 
creasingly to appreciate that this is to be found only in God. In this 
spirit of the time there is therefore to be discerned much to arouse 
hopefulness. 

At the conclusion of the addresses the prizes for the year were 
announced as follows: The John S, Welles Fellowship entitling the 
holder to two years of study abroad, was awarded to J. E. Merrill of 
the Senior class. The Hartranft Prize in Evangelistic Theology was 
awarded to A. C. Ferrin of the Senior class ; the Greek Prize, to 
J. E. Merrill of the Senior class; the Bennett Tyler Prize in System- 
atic Theology, to N. H. Weeks of the Middle class ; the William 
Thompson Prize in Hebrew, to E. W. Capen of the Junior class. Dr. 
E. B. Webb, President of the Board of Trustees, presented the 
diplomas to the graduates and conferred the degree of S.T.B. on 
Addie I. Locke, Annie J. Forehand, and A. H. Haigazian, all upon 
the basis of special advanced post-graduate work done. President 
Hartranft then addressed the graduates, emphasizing the importance 
to their success in life of a constant realizing of the divine Christ. 
Whatever impression has been received of Christ will be the measure 
of the impression it is possible to produce on others. All issues will 
be tested by the relation to Jesus the Master. No conception of 
Christ as simply a man will suffice for thought or for life. Only the 
identification of humanity with God through God’s identification with 
man will save from annihilation in religious thought. 


MEETING OF THE PASTORAL UNION AND TRUSTEES. 


The annual meeting of the Trustees, and of the Pastoral Union, 
was held Thursday morning at half-past eight o’clock. The trustee 
meeting was largely taken up with the discussion of the present 
financial difficulties of the Seminary. The imperative necessity of 
more funds immediately to keep pace with current expenditures is 
painfully evident. 

At the meeting of the Pastoral Union, F. R. Waite was chosen 
Moderator, A. T. Perry, Recording Secretary for three years, and 
W. F. English, Assistant Scribe. C. H. Barber, C. E. Coolidge, and 
J. P. Harvey were appointed Committee on Nominations. The fol- 
lowing persons were elected to membership in the Union: — 

Wallace Nutting, Providence, R.I.; R. A. Torrey, Chicago, Il.; W. E. Barton, 
Boston, Mass.; George Kerr, Chicopee, Mass.; W. W. Breckenridge, Hartford, Ct.; 
A. V.S. Wallace, Thompsonville, Conn.; F. S. Brewer, South Glastonbury, Conn.; 
K. Norris, Hartford, Conn.; M. W. Adams, Atlanta, Ga.; J. S. Strong, Patten, 


Me.; I. M. Frary, Chaplin, Conn.; 1°. L. Goodspeed, Springfield, Mass. 
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Upon nomination of the Business Committee, the following were 
elected Trustees for three years: — 

Rev. Asher Anderson, D.D., Meriden, Conn.; Rev. Luther H. Cone, Spring- 
field, Mass.; Rev. Jeremiah Taylor, D.D., Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. E. Tuttle, D.D., 
Amherst, Mass.; J. W. Allen, Esq., Hartford, Conn.; George E. Barstow, Esq., 
Providence, R. I.; Hon. Lorrin A. Cooke, Riverton, Conn.; Rodney Dennis, Esq., 
Hartford, Conn.; J. F. Morris, Esq., Hartford, Conn.; Rowland Swift, Esq., Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


The following officers recommended by the Nominating Commit- 
tee were elected : — 





Business Committee. — F. W. Greene, T. M. Hodgdon, A. C. Hodges. Exam- 
For one year. —S%. A. Barrett, Secretary; C. E. Coolidge, L. W. 
Hicks, S. B. Forbes, I. C. Meserve, G. E. Sanborne. Alternates —- T. M. Miles, 
C. B. Strong, F. S. Hatch, D. B. Jones, C. S. Lane, G. A. Wilson. For tivo years. 
—H. C. Alvord, A. V. S. Wallace, C. F. Weeden, F. L. Goodspeed, Thomas Sims, 
F. B. Makepeace. Alternates—O. W. Means, D. B. Hubbard, W. F. English, 
L. P. Hitchcock, C. H. Smith, 





ining Committee 





PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
THIRD YEAR. 


CALENDAR. The year will open with a general service in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, October 7, at 8 P.M. All students are expected 
to be present, and to have completed needful adjustments of rooms 
before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins at g A. M. 
the next day. The year extends from the first Wednesday in October 
to the first Wednesday in June. It is divided into three nearly equal 
terms by vacations at the holidays and in the spring. 

THE Facutty consists of twelve regular Professors and the same 
number of Instructors, Lecturers, and Tutors. The Carew Lecturer 
for the next year will be Professor Charles Cummings Stearns, and 
his topic is ‘‘ Scientific Archzeology and Christian Belief.” 

Pian or Stupy. ‘The system of instruction combines a prescribed 
course in certain topics with a wide freedom of elective choice. As 
will be seen from the following summary, about one-third of all the 
work is elective. The total number of elective studies offered this 
year is 105. Seniors and Middlers are expected to hand in their 
elective choices before the close of the spring term, the Juniors before 
November 30. 








SUMMARY OF THE COURSE OF STUDY, 1896-97. 
JUNIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 365 hours, as follows: 
PROFESSOR. HOURS, 





Theological Propzedeutic, . : é ‘ ‘ : . Hartranfe. 5 
Hebrew Grammar and Reading, : : : : : . Macdonald. 116 
New Testament Greek and Syntax, . ; : : : - Jacobus. 5 
Epistle to the Galatians, . ‘ ; : : ? : : 41 
New Testament Canonics, : : : ‘ ; : . Nourse. 12 
‘f a Textual Criticism, . : ; ; ; : i 8 
Old Testament History, . : : : < : d . Hartranft. 15 
Life of Christ, . Mitchell. 
Apostolic Church History, : : : . : i 15 
Biblical Theology,— principles and deithan, . : ; . LHartranft. 20 
a Dogmatics, ; , ‘ . : . Beardslee. 42 
Introduction to hatin, . Gillett. 29 
Py to Practical one, , : ‘ : . Merriam. 7 
Voice-Building (in half-hour private lessons), . : : « wena, 10 
General Exercises, 25 
Elective work, 105 hours, selected from the following list : 
Bibliology,— the history and use of books, : 2 ? = Peres. 15 
Reading of Selected Passages in Hebrew, : 3 . Macdonald, 25 
Historical and Philological Lectures on the Old icnaaiies, : 10 
Analysis and Analytic Reading of the Pauline Epistles, . . Jacobus. 30 
The Septuagint, i . , ‘ F : : ; . Kilbon. 6 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, : d ‘ . : . Knight. 6 
Historical Geography of Palestine, . - é ; ‘ . Mitchell. 10 
New Testament Chronology, . : ‘ ° ; : : o 5 
The Jewish People in the Tit ime of Christ, : : : : i 15 
Che Age of Constantine, : : . Richardson. 6 
The Period of the American ar 1d F adi suniiiiitnies , . Walker. 30 
The Development of Civilization in Palestine, . ; ‘ . Stearns. 15 
Biblical Illustrations in Christian Art, : ; : : i 
The Cultus Laws, . : : : ‘ ; ; , . Hartranfe. 25 
The Apocrypha, a 20 
The Pseudipigrapha, ‘ ‘ . ; . : . ; 20 
The Mishna, ; ’ ‘ . ‘ : : yr ne 20 
Biblical History, : ; , ‘ ; " 30 
Studies in Apologetics of Selected Historic P wiki, : : Gillett. 
(2) The New Testament Period, . ; . ; : ce 15 
(¢) The First Four Centuries, ‘is 5 
(c) Deistic Controversies, ‘ . ; ; Soe ice a 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge, me 5 
, Anti-Theistic Theories, . ; p : ‘ . e 5 
Problems in the Philosophy of Régie, : : , . ai 5 
The Theory of Evolution, ‘ : ; : , ; me 20 
Studies in Local Church and Social p roblems, . ; ; . Merriam. 12 
Canon Law, . , ; : : : ‘ j ‘ s Geer. 


(310) 











Elementary Sight-Singing, : 3 : : : : ‘ 
Standard Oratorios, : , , r 5 ‘ 
Practice in English Composition, . : : : : : 
Public Speaking, . : : ; : ; - c 


MIDDLE CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 340 hours, as follows: 


Exegetical Reading in Hosea, - i ‘ ? 
Special Introduction to the Old ‘Ticwmiiant, : é 
The Synoptic Problem and the New Criticism of Acts, . : 
Church History of the First Six Centuries, - 2 
cy " ‘* Middle Ages, : : : 


Biblical Anthropology, : : : : 
Ecclesiastical Dogmatics,— T — gy, Anthropology, Hamar- 
tiology, . 
Homiletics, . ; : 
Lecturing, ; ; e 


General Exercises, 


Elective work, 135 hours, selected from the following list : 


Bibliology,— the history and use of books, . 
Grammatical Study of Hebrew, 4 ; : ; : y 
Study of Job as Literature, ‘ 
Historical and Philological Lectures on the Ola Veenonns 
Elementary Syriac, 

es Arabic, . r P ‘ . ; , 
Sight-Reading of Jeremiah, 
Rabbinic Hebrew,— Pirke Aboth, 


Elementary Assyrian, 


* Ethiopic, 
Exegetical Studies in Ephesians, ; : ; 
The Gospel and Epistles of John: Introduction, : : P 
iblical History, FE aig, ite Wh 
Theology of the Wisdom Literature, . . " . 
i as of Ezekiel, . ‘ i , ‘ P 
Pa oe of the Post-Exilian Fievhels, 


The Ay pocrypha, 

rhe Pseudipigrapha, 

The Mishna, . ‘ P ‘ ‘. a 
The Tez silliness ( ‘hrist, 


The Septuagint, 


The Old ‘Testament aciiiiiin, ° . : 

The Development of Civilization in P sei r , 

Biblical Illustrations in Christian Art, Z ; 7 . 
The Age of Constantine, ; , . : : 
Rise of Ecclesiastic: de Teck tes Hien F - P 


Christological Developments and Discussions in Ante- —— 


Era, - 2 ‘ ‘ x ‘ 3 “ ‘ 


Christianity of Justin Martyr, . : . : 


Junre~AuG.—6 


Pratt. 
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Hildebrand,—his Age and Work, 
Ecclesiastical Architecture, 

The Person of Christ, 

The Atonement, 

The Application of Sideion: 
Apologetics of the Nineteenth Century, 
Anti-Theistic Theories, 

Problems in the Philosophy of Ridielen, 
The Theory of Evolution, : 

The Nature and Origin of Religion, 
English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, 
Inspiration, 

Theories of Sin, 

Some Great Pastors and P ronaiioads, 

Canon Law, . : ° : : 
Sight-Singing, ulti, 

Harmony, : : 

General Musical History, 

Standard Oratorios, 

Studies in the Psalms, : 
Analysis of Historic Prayers and Semi. 
Lecturing and Bible-Reading, 


SENIOR CLASS. 


Prescribed work, 265 hours, as follows: 


Encyclopzedia, 
Special Introduction to the _— Epistles, 


Church History,— Reformation and Modern Periods, 


Lectures on Missions, 


“cclesiastical Dogmatics ps Saaaiiitaniy ateihhee: nd Es- 


chatology, 
Homiletics, 
Sociology, : , ; ° 
Pastoral Theology, . ; : . ° 


Theoretical Polity, 
Principles and Methods a Public Ww re 
General Exercises, 


Elective work, 185 hours, selected from the following list: 


Bibliology, : . . 


Historical and P hilological Lectures on dhe Old Testament, 


Study of Ecclesiastes and Proverbs, 
Advanced Syriac, 

oc Arabic, 
Theology of Islam, 
Sight-Reading of Jeremiah, 
Rabbinic Hebrew,— Pirke Aboth, 
Elementary Assyrian, . ‘ . ° 


Advanced a 


Walker. 
Beardslee. 
Gillett. 


se 


Mead. 
Merriam. 
Geer. 
Pratt. 


se 


Harper. 


Hartranft. 
Jacobus. 


Walker. 
Thompson. 


Mead. 


Merriam. 


sé 


ae 
Perry. 
Pratt. 


Perry. 


Macdonald. 


sé 


Paton, 


“cc 
sé 


oe 
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Special Introduction,— Historical Books, 


Messianic Prophecies, . 
Readings in the Targums, 
Biblical History, . ; 
The Apocrypha, 

The Pseudipigrapha, 

The Mishna, 

The Petrine Theology, 


The Pauline “ I, 
“oe oe EE. 
si “se III, 


The Septuagint, : ; 
The Old Testament Apocrypha, 


The Development of Civilization in Padatis, 
Biblical Illustrations in Christian Art, 


The Age of Constantine, 


Rise and Growth of Mohammedanism, 


Byzantine and Oriental National Churches, 


The Ottoman Empire, . . 
The Russian Church, 

The Reformation Confessions, 
History of Congregationalism, 
Modern Church History, 

The Application of Salvation, 
The Kingdom of God, 

History of Ethics, 

Biblical Ethics, 


Apologetics of ——— Cc a 


Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, 


Nature and Origin of Religion, 


English Philosophy from Locke to Spencer, 


Ritschl’s Theology, . 
Conditional Immortality, 


Christology,— Recent Discussions, 


Theological Antitheses, 
Experiential Theology, 
Individual Criticism of Sermons, 
Sociology,— Selected Topics, 


Some Great Pastors and Preachers, 


Congregational Polity, 
Canon Law, F 5 
Sight-Singing, Continued, 
Special Musical Drill, 
General Musical History, 
Standard Oratorios, 
Studies in the Psalms, 


Analysis of Historic Prayers wa Hymns, 


History of English Hymnody, 
Bible and Hymn-Reading, 
Sermon-Delivery, 


. Paton. 


“ce 


. Hawks. 
Hartranft. 


“cc 


Kilbon. 
Knight. 
Stearns. 


se 


Richardson. 


. Mitchell. 


“ 
“ 
oe 
Valker. 
ae 
“oe 
Beardslee. 
ae 
“ 
“ce 


Gillett. 


“ 


Bassett. 
Merriam. 


Perry. 
Geer. 
Pratt. 


Harper. 
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POST-GRADUATE. 


Arabic,— Second Advanced Course, ‘ : ; ; . Macdonald. 340 
Coptic, Elementary, Q 30 
Semitic, General Introduction, " . : ‘ 3 ‘ ne 5 

< Epigraphy, 10 
Egyptian, Elementary, . . j ; : : ‘ . se 30 


THROUGH THE EFFORTS of Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D., the sum of one 
thousand dollars has been received to found a scholarship for women, to be 
known as the “ Eliza Anderson Scholarship.” 


THE PRESIDENT’S REPORT shows that during the past year there have 
been delivered by members of the Faculty 136 addresses outside of the 
Seminary. This number includes courses of lectures-in other educational 
institutions, installation sermons, papers before various societies, etc. Dur- 
ing the same period there have appeared in various periodicals 21 articles 
by the professors, not counting book reviews. 


THE JUNIOR CLASS had a pleasant excursion to East Windsor, under 
the guidance of Professor and Mrs. Walker, to visit the old seminary, Jona- 
than Edwards’ birthplace, and places of historic interest. 


Mr. GOODENOUGH was ordained at Nepaug, Conn., May 26, — Sermon 
by Professor Jacobus; charge, Rev. C. H. Stevens of Canton; right hand 
of fellowship, Rev. J. P. Hawley of New Hartford; prayer, Rev. A. Good- 
enough of Winchester. 


THE LAST GENERAL students’ prayer-meeting of the Seminary year 
was held Friday evening, May 29. As is the custom, this meeting was in 
charge of the graduating class. The service was an earnest and an impres- 
sive one. The strong hold that the Seminary has upon the affections of 
those who are about to go out from its halls for the last time was very 
evident. 


THE STUDENT’S ASSOCIATION held its annual meeting May 29. 
The reports of various committees gave evidence of a successful and pros- 
perous year. A vote of thanks was extended to the Park church for having 
kindly set apart a pew for the use of Seminary students. The following 
officers were elected: President, N. H. Weeks; vice-president, H. P. 
Schauffler; secretary and treasurer, G. F. Fiske; RECoRD editor, E. W. 
Capen; book agent, E. C. Gillette; athletic manager, F. W. Hazen; stew- 
ard, E. W. Bishop; laundryman, G. F. Fiske. 


THE AVERAGE AGE of the eight graduates of the Seminary whose death 
is recorded in the Necrology is 62 years. Of the total number three were for- 
eign missionaries. Two of these were the only ones of the number who 
died in active ministerial service. 













































OuT OF FOURTEEN members graduating with the class of ’88, nine re- 
turned for their class reunion. They were entertained at the home of Pro- 
fessor Walker of this class. 


ONLY ONE MEMBER Of the fifty year class was present at the Anni- 
versary. This was Rev. Sylvester Hine of Hartford. 


THE GENERAL EXERCISES since February 12 have been as follows: 
Missionary meetings, — March 4, address by Rev. H. G. Bissell of India; 
April 15, address by Dr. A. P. Foster of the Sunday-school Union; May 6, 
address by Secretary Choate of the'Home Missionary Society. Faculty 
4 conference, — April 8, Professors Gillett, Mitchell, and Jacobus spoke on 
“The Relation of the Minister to Money.” Rhetoricals, — February 12, 
sermon by Mr. Kelly, and Exegesis by Mr. W. Hazen; February 19, Re- 
view of Denison’s Christ's Idea of the Supernatural by Miss Wild, and a 
Hymn Analysis by Miss Sanderson; March 11, sermon by Mr. Good- 
enough, and Scripture by Mr. Fiske; April 22, Student Conference on 
“Ministerial Emphasis; the Pastor, the Preacher, the Social Leader,” by 
Messrs. F. W. Hazen, Schautiler, and Travis: April 29, Sermon by Mr. 
Merrill, and Review of Miss Scudder’s Life and the Spirit in Modern 
English Poetry by Miss Caskey; May 13, Sermon by Mr. Post, and Essay 
by Mr. Rhoades on “ Street Games of New York Children.” 





IN CONNECTION WITH the Anniversary there were displayed some of 
the riches of the library, which is probably the best theological library in 
the country, although not widely known as such. Upon two long tables 
were shown those editions of the Hebrew and the Greek Testaments which 
are important for a study of the history of the text. The Hebrew Testa- 
ments were arranged according to similarity of text and numbered thirty- 
five, including such rare specimens as the Complutensian Polyglot, the Bom- 
berg Bible of 1517-18, the Antwerp, Paris and London Polyglot, a complete 
set of the famous Hutter Polyglot of 1599, the Buxtorf Rabbinic Bible, 
1618-19, andmany others. Indeed, only seven important editions were lack- 
ing in the entire series. A like number would have made complete the ar- 
ray of the important editions of the New Testament, of which thirty-two 
were shown. Another table contained specimens of the famous English 
hymn-books, of which this library contains the largest collection in the 
country. The old English and Scottish Psalters were shown, including the 
rare one used by the Pilgrims, and made for their use by the scholarly 
Henry Ainsworth of Amsterdam in 1612, as well as early editions of the 
hymn-books of Watts and Wesley and Toplady and Newton, and some 
curious specimens of sectarian hymnody. 




















PEOPLE OF TASTE 





* 


OOK to us for whatever is best in FASHION- 
ABLE HATS, OUTFITTINGS, TAILOR-MADE 
CLOTHES, ETC. We sell the sort of MERCHAN- 
DISE THAT IT PAYS TO BUY, and our name on 
merchandise is a WARRANTEE OF PERFEC- 
TION AND RELIABILITY. 


x 
: : HORSFALL & ROTHSCHILD 


oe 








VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS 


Qualifications for Ministerial Power. By Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
D.D. Carew Lectures for 1895. A strong discussion of the necessary ele- 
ments of a minister's equipment at the present time. 241 pp., cloth $7.50. 


Wealth and [oral Law. By Pres. E. Benj. Andrews, LL.D. Carew 
| Lectures for 1894. Discusses the current problems of property, capital, 
economic evils, socialism, etc., 135 pp. 7.00 tn cloth, 50 cents in 


paper. 


The Ethics of Literary Art. By Maurice Thompson. Carew Lectures 
for 1893. Discusses the evils of literary ‘‘ realism,’ especially in novel- 
writing. 87 pp., heavy paper, cloth, gilt edges. $7.00. 


Open-Air Preaching. By Rev. Edwin H. Byington. The standard his- 
torical and practical manual. 104 pp., 15 illustrations. 75 cenis in cloth, 
50 cents in paper. 


Ideals and Institutions, their Parallel Development. By John E. Mer- 
rill, Ph.D. A study of historic motives and forces. 17 pp., $7.00 
in paper. 


Handy Harmony of the Gospels. By Prof. A. T. Perry. Exact, clear, 
and compact. 3ded. 16 pp. 0 cents; $1.00 per dozen. 


Vocabulary of New Testament Words. By Ozora S. Davis. A statis- 
tical list of the 1000 commonest words, grouped both by root and by 
usage. 32pp. 50 cents. 


St. Paul’s Vocabulary. St. Paulas a Former of Words. By Prof. 
Myron W. Adams, Ph.D. Containing exhaustive word-lists, with 
critical comments. 75 pp. $7.00. 

Studies in the English Bible and Suggestions about Methods of 

| Christian Work. By Profs. C. S. Beardslee and Graham Taylor, 

| D.D. Very suggestive as to methods of study and work. viii parts. 

220 pp. 50 cents. 


Dartford Seminary Press, hartford, Conn. 


















































O OTHER Life Policies as lib- 
eral cost as little money, 
no others as cheap give as 

much for the money, as those of 


THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
Non-forfeitable, world-wide, 
lowest cash rate. 


ALSO 


LARGEST ACCIDENT COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


LARGER THAN ALL OTHERS 
IN AMERICA TOGETHER, 
Assets, $17,664,000. 
Surplus, $2,500,000. 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary 








ALL CLERGYMEN NEED 


TYPEWRITERS, 


And I Sell Them. 


Typewriters at All Prices, From $10 to $100. 


TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES BY RETURN MAIL, 


W. H. HALE, 
General Agent, 
72 Center Street, 





NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















) CASE, LOCKWOOD & BRAINARD COMPANY. 


Printers, Binders, and Blank Book Manufacturers. 
Extensive facilities for Composition, Electrotyping, 
Papermaking, Presswork, and Binding. Especial 
attention given to Church and Society Publications, 
L-ducational, Historical, and Genealogical Works, 
Sermons, Manuals, and Catalogues. 

Superior Record and Account Books made to 
order. Magazines, Lllustrated Works, Music 


Books, ete., bound in all styles. Library volumes 





and old books rebound and repaired. 


The finest work at fair prices. Estimates furnished. 


Office and works, Pearl and Trumbull Streets, 





HARTFORD, CONN. 
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OF THE 


Annual Statement 


Connecticut Mutual Life, 


Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1895, - fe 
Less deduction from Home Office building, 


RECEIVED IN 1895. 


For Premiums, a ‘ : z 
For Interest and Rents, . 3 " ‘ 
Profitand Loss, . 


DISBURSED IN 1895. 


For claims by death and matured rene, 


Surplus returned to policy-holders, 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, . 


TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Larsen Legal, Real — and 
all other <peneee, . 
TAXES, ‘ 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1895, 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, 

Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, . 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company; 
Cost of United States and other Bonds, . 
Cost of Bank and tanec oaneee, 

Cash in Banks, 

Bills receivable, 4 

Agents’ Ledger Balance, 


ADD 
Interest due and accrued, 
Rents accrued, . 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 
Net deferred premiums, 


Gross ASSETS, December 31, 1895, 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re-insure all counnntiing siete ccd 
net, Company’s standard, 
All other liabilities, . . ° . ° 


SURPLUS, 


Ratio of expenses of management to easy in 1895, 
Policies in force pee 31, 1895 
Insuring, 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 


- 960,546, 398.98 


200,000.00 | 


$4,681,429.29 
31097)505-69 
. 14)269.40—- $7,793,204 4-38 


$68,139,602.74 
$4,382,390.70 


1,2425947:93 
6553978.05 


$6,281,316.68 


7791576. 43 
314,688. so 713751582.0 


$60,764,020, 64 


+ $36,080,328.53 
° 12,300.00 


+ -1y160,955-66 | 
Shs. 68 


$60, 764,020.64 
+ $1,056, 582.84 F 


37,588.90 
591,834.17 


309)739-40 — $1,9951745-38 g 


$62,759,765.95 | 


$54,491,834.00 


1,171,675-52—$55, 663,509.58 q 
"$7,096,256.43 | 


. 10.00 per cent, 
606 


” $158,042, 05 00 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent, 


ROOM 10, COMPANY’S BUILDING, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 








